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SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS 


It is no doubt a threadbare saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt; yet perhaps far more truth is contained in that other saying, 
equally “out at elbows,” that ignorance fosters suspicion and 
scorn. With our modern development of specialization to a 
degree hitherto unknown, no man can hope to become adept in all 
realms of human knowledge. Unfortunately at the present time 
as we specialize in one field or another there is a strong tendency 
to display little patience with the ideals and attainments so highly 
prized by those whose work lies outside our own immediate field. 
We are inclined to dwell apart provincially from our neighbors, 
rarely engaging in the serious exchange of ideas which, after all, 
form the scholar’s chief commodity. Ignorant each of the other’s 
purpose, the man of letters suspects the man of science, while the 
man of science in turn feels contempt for the man of letters. This 
inclination, on the part of any body of men who profess learning, 
to scorn or to suspect ideals they do not understand is, so far as I 
am aware, a condition peculiarly modern. At the present time it 
constitutes the chief menace to our educational system. Generally 
speaking, there would seem to be two educational types at the 
present time: that which emphasizes man’s natural environment, 
and that which emphasizes man and his reaction on his environment. 
Of course these types cannot be wholly separated, but in so far as an 
investigator emphasizes the one or the other we call him scientific 
or humanistic. Whether a man find his chief interest in one or the 
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other may be largely a matter of taste; but he should certainly 
maintain a receptive attitude toward both. Intolerance is not the 
proper attitude to assume, but this is the attitude so often found 
in the scientific group. Here even the greatest minds have often 
shown a defect. 

Nowhere are dislikes and prejudices more naively revealed than 
in autobiography. Some men by nature possess hard, matter-of- 
fact minds and show little patience with things of the imagination. 
Such a type of mind was that of Herbert Spencer, and from him 
many “scientists” have taken their cue. When Carlyle’s Crom- 
well appeared, Spencer remarked that he had no intention of wading 
through it. “I find so many things to think about in this world of 
ours that I cannot afford to spend a week in estimating the char- 
acter of a man who lived two centuries ago.”” Yet this did not 
deter Spencer from writing an account of his own life in two large 
volumes, comprising some twelve hundred pages, thus implying 
that he expected posterity to spend at least two weeks in estimating 
his character. 

Working as a college student through certain writings of 
Spencer, I was led to go through the Autobiography, and from 
the start was struck by his strong prejudices. Excessive independ- 
ence of mind and a constant tendency to resist authority—these 
are the marked characteristics to be noted everywhere. He felt 
absolute disgust for the charming old English ballads with their 
recurring burdens and refrains, and this same dislike for repetition 
aroused a repugnance toward Homer and his frequently repeated 
epithets and phrases. ‘My feeling was well shown when, some 
twenty years ago, I took up a translation of the J/iad for the purpose 
of studying the superstitions of the early Greeks, and, after reading 
some six books, felt what a task it would be to go on—felt that I 
would rather give a large sum than read to the end. Passing over 
its tedious enumerations of details of dresses and arms, of chariots 
and horses, of blows given and received, filling page after page— 
saying nothing of the boyish practice of repeating descriptive names, 
such as well-greaved Greeks, long-haired Achaeans, horse-breaking 
Trojans, and so forth (epithets which when not relevant to the issue 
are injurious); passing over, too, the many absurdities, such as 
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giving the genealogy of a horse while in the midst of a battle; and 
not objecting that the subject-matter appeals continually to brutal 
passions and the instincts of the savage; it suffices to say that to 
me the ceaseless repetition of battles and speeches is intolerable.” 

He found Dante monotonous and could discover little in Words- 
worth to attract him. He admits that his own requirement was 
“little poetry and that of the best,” which confession should make 
it clear that his judgment on poetry would be unreliable. But I 
have heard a “scientist”’ express contempt for the classics and 
justify his statement on the ground that Herbert Spencer’s criti- 
cisms should satisfy anybody. One is greatly surprised to hear that 
Spencer felt great admiration for Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
He himself realizes the seeming inconsistency and hastens to add 
that the cause is its “variety”! Verily he was a modern of the 
moderns and would have reveled in the shifting scenes of a moving- 
picture show. 

As far back as 1859 Spencer wrote an article for the Westminster 
Review, in which he argued that the classics should give way to 
the teaching of science, and tried to maintain that, “had Greece 
and Rome never existed, human life and the right conduct of it 
would have been in essentials exactly what they are.” This 
is certainly an extraordinary view for a man of science to uphold, 
considering the fact that one of the chief postulates of science 
is causal connection between things. He should have argued at 
least that life would have been better, not the same. He was 
of the opinion that in the future our interest in classical study would 
be looked upon as “one of the strange aberrations through which 
humanity has passed.”” But he admits that a journey up the Nile 
was made much more interesting and instructive for him by the 
presence of Professor Sayce, who was familiar with ancient history. 

Toward the close of this long narrative Spencer’s inherent 
regard for truth and accuracy gets the better of him and he warns 
the reader that he has some very serious defects. ‘One has been a 
tendency to underestimate the past as compared with the present. 
Doubtless this has been partly due to reaction against overestimat- 
ing which is current.” As an example of his failing he cites the 
case of Plato. He could never bring himself to read the dialogues. 
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“Still, quotations from time to time met with, lead me to think that 
there are in Plato detached thoughts from which I might benefit 
had I the patience to seek them out. The like is probably true of 
other ancient writings.” Unfortunately this admission is not 
found until one has gone through 1,172 pages, and many never 
reach it. Yet he who stops short of the last sentence of this long 
life-story will, in my opinion, miss the most remarkable confession 
anywhere uttered by this truly great man of science; the con- 
fession that after all material science cannot bring complete satis- 
faction to man; that behind all there is still the unsolved mystery. 
“Religious creeds, which in one way or other occupy the sphere 
that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and fails, and fails 
the more it seeks, I have come to regard with a sympathy based 
on community of need, feeling that dissent from them results from 
inability to accept the solutions offered, joined with the wish that 
solutions could be found.” 


G. C. S. 


*-- 
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AN APOLOGETIC FOR XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA* 


By Wiii1Am W. BAKER 
Haverford College 


For two or three decades there has been a growing tendency 
on the part of many writers about Socrates to minimize the value 
of Xenophon’s contribution to our knowledge of Socrates. At 
times it has seemed as if no words were too harsh to express this 
modern contempt for Xenophon’s brain-power, his method of 
composition, and the resultant picture of Socrates which he has 
given. It is not simply ingenious and fantastic souls like Joél 
who have so expressed themselves. Even scholars of high repute, 
Gomperz, Wendland, Heinrich Maier, Burnet, have in greater or 
less degree assumed this attitude.? Such a situation might, of course, 
have been expected to result from the exaggerated honor and 
reverence formerly accorded Xenophon. After constituting the 
supreme court of appeal on matters Socratic in some past genera- 
tions, he has, by a very human sort of reaction, not only been 
removed from the bench, but even at times thrown quite out of 
court and denied the right to appear either as advocate or witness. 

Thus it is said that Xenophon lacked any real acquaintance 
with Socrates worth mentioning; that he was incapable, in any 
event, of appreciating the real message of Socrates to men; that 
he pieced his supposed reminiscences together from his own non- 
Socratic writings as well as from Plato, Antisthenes, and others; 
that his work was the product, not of recollection, but rather of 
meditation—there appears to be some dispute on this point, 
whether Xenophon was even capable of meditating—but possibly, 

* This paper was read, substantially in its present form, at the meeting of the 
American Philological Association at Princeton, December 29, 1915. 


2 Joél, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, 2 vols., Berlin, 1893, 1901; 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, especially pp. 61 ff.; Wendland, Anaximenes von Lamp- 
sakos, p. 69; Heinrich Maier, Sokrates: sein Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung, 
Tiibingen, 1913; Burnet, Plaio’s Phaedo, Introduction, pp. xii ff., and Greek Phi- 
losophy, Part I, pp. 147 ff. 
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we may say, the product of meditation, eked out in any case by 
use of shears and paste-pot. And the result of such antecedents 
is that we have in the Memorabilia a work not only of no historical 
value, but full of commonplace and triviality—fictitious, if you 
please, even so—and showing us a Socrates who is merely a tire- 
some pedant and moralizer and paragon of virtue. 

It is a few of these criticisms that I should like to analyze or 
comment upon. First then, can Xenophon qualify as a witness ? 
Various writers have estimated the period of Xenophon’s acquaint- 
ance with Socrates at three or four years only,’ but there is cer- 
tainly no reason why the acquaintance should not have extended 
over a decade. For we may assume, I think, that Xenophon was 
born about 430 B.c., and surely Socrates may have been attracted 
to Xenophon when the latter was but eighteen or twenty quite 
as easily as he was to other young men at that age, Alcibiades, for 
instance, and Glauco.?, What “inner probability”’ there is against 
this, as Maier asserts, I have been unable to see. For Xenophon 
must have been an energetic and wholesome young fellow;* the 
Anabasis shows that he had sufficient self-confidence so as hardly 
to have been held back on his part by excess of modesty; his 
practical bent, one might suppose, would have appealed to Socrates 
rather than repelled him; and although Xenophon was, admittedly, 
no philosopher, yet every word he writes of Socrates bears witness 
that he had somehow or other been fired with a great love and 
admiration for him. Is it not most probable that such enthusi- 
asm developed under the inspiration of fairly close personal friend- 
ship? I believe then that Xenophon had adequate opportunity 
for obtaining a true and deep idea of Socrates and that the “inner 
probability” is at least even that he took advantage of it. This 
does not necessarily mean that he belonged to the most intimate 
circle of Socrates’ followers. Maier is right, I believe, in saying 
that the story Xenophon tells in Anabasis iii. 1. 4 ff., of consulting 


t Busse, Sokrates, p. 9, n. 2; Maier, Sokrates, p. 6, n. 2. I purposely omit E. 
Richter’s anarchistic assertion, that Xenophon did not know Socrates at all! (Xeno- 
phon-Studien, in Jahrb. f. Phil., 19 Suppl., pp. 124 ff.) 

2 Cf. Plat. Symp. 219E; Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 1. 3 Loc. cit. 

4 Besides the picture in the Anabasis cf. Diog. L. ii. 6. 1-2. 
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Socrates about his projected visit to Asia, does not suggest the 
greatest intimacy. And the Memorabilia gives one perhaps a 
similar impression. Xenophon, too, was not of a temper that 
would have been satisfied with merely talking and thinking about 
life for ten years with any man. His nature demanded action 
also—in which respect it was thoroughly Greek—but this does not 
preclude a fair degree of acquaintance and friendship between him 
and Socrates. 

Xenophon’s active military life for some years after 401, while 
it gave him greater breadth of view and discrimination of judgment, 
doubtless blurred somewhat the distinctness of his impressions of 
Socrates. Is it likely that it destroyed their value? We may 
pass over the theory that Xenophon knew shorthand,’ and even 
the strong probability that a man as practical as he should have 
made memoranda of conversations of Socrates, as we are told 
Eucleides did, and Simon, the shoemaker:? it still remains no great 
feat for an ancient Greek memory to have remembered and recorded 
events of ten or twenty years before. Even today many a man 
of forty could write largely from memory a small volume of 
reminiscences of some strong personality with whom he came in 
contact at school or college twenty years before. The date of 
composition of the Memorabilia is of course an important factor in 
this question, and it appears to be impossible of exact determination. 
We may assume that the composition of at least the first two 
chapters of the Memorabilia was due primarily’ to the publication 
of the attack on Socrates by the sophist, Polycrates, about 393. 
If that is so, the reply would presumably have come from Xeno- 
phon soon after, for polemics are written while indignation is fresh. 
Nor can we believe that his being at his country seat at Scillus— 
if that was where Xenophon lived as early as 393—would have 
postponed very long his getting knowledge of Polycrates’ work. 


1 Advocated by Gitlbauer from Diog. L. ii. 6. 3 (Denkschr. d. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Wien, 1896, II Abh., p. 17; cf. Wessely, op. cit., IV Abh., 44). 

2 Cf. Plat. Theaet. 143A; Diog. L. ii. 13. 2. It might be noted that an alterna- 
tive interpretation of Diog. L. ii. 6. 3 understands just such memoranda to be there 
referred to rather than stenographic notes. 


3 As demonstrated by Cobet, NV.L., 662 ff. 
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Scillus was too near to Olympia for that.’ For part, then, of the 
Memorabilia Xenophon would have had to stretch his memory 
back only some ten years. One or two chapters, however, do 
appear most naturally to refer to a time well on toward the middle 
of the fourth century.? For such parts we should suppose, then, 
one of two things: either a greater element of fiction than perhaps 
readers have generally been accustomed to believe existed in the 
Memorabilia, or the use of written material. 

In the first connection I believe that we have often been in 
danger of forgetting—or at least of forgetting to apply the thought— 
that to the ancient Greek the distinction between fact and fiction 
is a vague one. Certainly they never drew the distinction with 
the meticulous care of the modern. The essential distinction for 
them was between truth and untruth. A narrative either of fact 
or of fiction may be true, and one kind quite as well as the other 
may be for all practical purposes grossly untrue. We recall, of 
course, Thucydides’ familiar words about the speeches of his his- 
tory—which, while fictitious, are for the most part essentially true 
—and Aristotle’s dictum that impossible probabilities are to be 
preferred to possible improbabilities.s Parts of the Memorabilia 


may well be, then, what we would call fiction: they are not for 


that reason untrue, nor unworthy of attention. 

Again, Xenophon may very probably have read all the existing 
literature he could find on Socrates. In our learned age we ought 
not to be surprised at that. If Xenophon did, as a matter of fact, 
““make himself familiar with the literature of his subject,” he did 
just what a modern historian would demand that a biographer 
should do.4| But Xenophon is charged with using written mate- 
rial in a very strange, not to say stupid, sort of way. Let me give 
two examples of the way he is supposed to make use of his own 
writings. First, one from Gomperz—the only proof which he 
advances from the Memorabilia itself to show that that work is in 


t Although Plutarch, De exilio 603B (iii. 561), does allude to it as a very small 
place. 

2 Most of all, perhaps, Mem. iii. 5. 

4Cf. A. B. Hart, Harper’s Magazine, October, 1915, p. 727a: ‘‘We expect from 
writers of personal memoirs and autobiographies that they shall refresh their memories 
from diaries and letters and other data.” 


3 Thuc. i. 22. 1; Aristot. Poet. 24. 19. 
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‘ part unhistorical. “We find a passage of the [‘Memorabilia’],” 
he writes, “dealing with peoples of Asia Minor, the Mysians and 
the Pisidians, describing the peculiarities of the country they 
inhabit and the manner in which they carry on war. These sub- 
jects are here treated of precisely in the same way as in the ‘Ana- 
basis’ . . . . in which Xenophon . .. . incidentally had occasion 
to give an account, based on personal observation, of the above- 
named tribes. The true state of the case is again as clear as day- 
light. It is Xenophon himself that speaks to us through the mouth 
of Socrates.’”* 
{ Taking these words at their face value and without verification | 
. one would naturally suppose that Xenophon in the Anabasis had | 
described the peculiarities of the Mysians and Pisidians at some 
length and from his own observations, as he does the life of the \ 
Armenians; further, that in the Memorabilia he puts a similar 
' detailed description into the mouth of Socrates. If that is so, the 
Memorabilia must be largely discounted at once; its value for the | 
life and thoughts of Socrates would obviously be slight. Now 
what are the facts? Xenophon in his travels hardly entered the | 
confines of either Pisidia or Mysia. His fullest “description”’ of | 
these countries implicitly disclaims personal knowledge. In spite | 
of its great length—six lines—I venture to quote it entire. (Xeno- 
phon is reporting the speech which he himself made after being | 
chosen general.) ‘We understand,” he says, “in the case of the 
Mysians—whom we would deny are better men than we, and who 
inhabit many large and prosperous cities in the King’s country— 
{ we understand likewise in the case of the Pisidians, and in the case 
of the Lycaonians we saw personally, that they have occupied the 
positions which command the plains and thus plunder the Persians’ 


~~ 


* Greek Thinkers, II, 62. As the authorized translation seems not to give the 
exact shades of meaning in one or two points, I append the German (Griechische 
Denker, II, 50 f.): ‘“‘ Denn was sollen wir dazu sagen, wenn an einer Stelle [der Memo- 
rabilien] von kleinasiatischen Vélkerschaften—den Mysern und Pisidern—von der 
‘ Eigentiimlichkeit ihrer Wohnsitze und der Art ihrer Kriegsfiihrung in ganz ahnlicher 
Weise die Rede ist wie in der sogenannten Anabasis . . . . in der Xenophon... . | 
hierbei auch auf jene ihm durch persénliche Anschauung wohlbekannten Vélkerschaften 
zu sprechen kommt. Auch hier ist der Sachverhalt demnach ein Sonnenklarer. Es 
ist Xenophon selbst, der durch den Mund des Sokrates zu uns redet.” 
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country of its harvests.”* In two or three other passages there are 
scant allusions to the Mysians or Pisidians being constant scourges 
of the Persians. That is all in the Anabasis. 

Now in the Memorabilia the one and only passage referring to 
these peoples is this: “Have you heard of the fact,”’ asks Socrates 
of the younger Pericles, “that Mysians and Pisidians in the King’s 
country, by holding very strong positions, and adopting a light 
armor, are able to overrun the King’s country and do much dam- 
age while themselves living independent ?’? Simply this—a brief 
allusion—it is obviously not a description—requiring in Greek 
thirty-one words: Gomperz’ ostensible summary requires thirty- 
six. Actually then Xenophon makes Socrates say nothing which 
he is not quite likely to have said. There is no intimate personal 
knowledge displayed. Socrates’ words are true to life. For in a 
state like Athens, with high general intelligence and an extensive 
commerce, we may fairly assume that it was a matter of common 
knowledge both that the Mysians maintained their independence 
of Persia and also how in general they did it. Certainly we have 
no adequate ground for asserting that Socrates did not actually 
speak in substance just as Xenophon represents him. It would 
perhaps be rash to deny, in view of the ancient Greek attitude 
toward the reporting of speeches, literal accuracy, and similar 
matters, that it is possible we have in the Memorabilia passage 
only what Socrates might have said under the given circumstances. 
There is, too, a general similarity of thought in the passages from 
Anabasis and Memorabilia, and slight verbal similarity; the 
phrases év 77 Bacthéws xwpa and ryv . . . . xwpay occur in both; 
épuuva appears as a noun in the Anabasis and as an adjective in 
Memorabilia. But this similarity is perhaps fully accounted for 
psychologically by the fact that both speeches have passed 
through one and the same mind, whoever may originally have 
spoken them. In any event there is no distortion of the pic- 
ture of Socrates involved. He does not speak in the least as 
a returned Asiatic traveler or a professional ethnologist, as 
one might suppose from Gomperz’ words, but entirely true to 


character. 
t Anab. iii. 2. 23. 2 Mem. iii. 5. 26. 
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Even more outrageous statements have recently been made by 
Heinrich Maier, professor of philosophy at Géttingen, in his 
elaborate volume called Sokrates. This writer has an ingenious 
way of creating his premises by fiat and then, in wonderfully suc- 
cessful fashion, drawing conclusions therefrom. Take all his 
statements of fact as facts, and his arguments appear conclusive. 
But once doubt his affidavits and proceed to verify them, and the 
whole collapses. I will give just one of a half-dozen possible exam- 
ples of the way in which he deals with the Memorabilia, while he 
is proving—as he asserts—that it is Xenophon who speaks there 
for the most part, not Socrates. 

“Perhaps the most striking part of the Memorabilia,” he writes," 
“is the strategic and military discourses of the third book. Whence 
does Socrates get such wisdom? We know today. It is derived 
from Xenophontine sources. So, for example, the third chapter, 
where Socrates enlarges on the duties of a cavalry general and with 
surprising technical knowledge goes even into the details of the 
service, is entirely an extract [lediglich ein Auszug| from the Hip- 
parchicus. .... ”” Now what is this surprisingly intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject (iéberraschende Sachkunde) to which Maier 
refers? Let me enumerate the points on which Xenophon’s 
Socrates touches in the chapter mentioned: 

1. The office of cavalry commander involves command of both 
horses and riders. 

2. Cavalrymen may appear with horses that are not usable: 
bad in the feet or bad in the legs, or diseased, or so poorly fed as 
not to be able to keep up, or so untrained as not to stand where 
posted, or so intractable that they cannot be gotten into position 
at all. The commander therefore ought to have an eye for the 

horses. 

3. The commander should make his men able to mount easily. 
(We are not told how.) 

4. Maneuvers should be held, not on the parade ground, but under 
conditions likely to prevail in war. (The latter are not described.) 

5. As many men as possible should be able to shoot from horse- 
back. (Again, there is no elaboration of this point.) 


* Maier, Sokrates, p. 32. In my translation I follow the German closely. 
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6. The commander should consider how to whet the spirits of 
his men. (No method is suggested.) 

7. The commander should try to make his men obedient. In 
any sphere men obey the person they think excels therein, and so 
in the cavalry. But they must be shown further that it is more 
honorable, and safer to obey. 

8. The commander must give some attention to being able to 
speak, for speech is the vehicle by which men learn all things. 

g. Just as Athenian choruses were pre-eminent in interstate 
festivals, not so much from physical superiority as from the ambi- 
tion that fired them to excel, so the Athenian cavalry might be 
developed to superiority in equipment, discipline, and spirit, pro- 
vided the men believed they could thus win praise and honor. 

This is all. Is there any knowledge in the list that could not 
be evolved, I will not say by a man with the general insight and 
veteran military experience of Socrates, but by a modern, classi- 
cally trained college Senior, even though he were city born and 
bred and had never had a pair of reins in his hands? I believe 
it is plain there is not. Even the foregoing general suggestions, 
moreover, are in the original put not dogmatically as statements of 
fact, but mostly in interrogative form: “If they bring you poor 
horses what good will the cavalry be?”’ ‘Won’t you make your 
men able to mount easily ?”’ and the like. There is certainly little 
or no enlarging on the subject; no methods, but only suggestions. 

There are undoubtedly a considerable number of parallels in 
thought and wording between Memorabilia iii. 3 and Hipparchi- 
cus i. But this indicates nothing more, I believe, than that both 
chapters have passed through the mind of Xenophon: the same man 
writing about the same subject, especially one with which he is 
thoroughly acquainted, will naturally say similar things and even 
use the same phrases. Further, if Xenophon’s Socrates has the 
same ideas that Xenophon, as we know him in his non-Socratic 
writings, also has, that is not forthwith to be taken as proof that 
Xenophon ascribes his own thoughts to Socrates. We must first 
show that Socrates himself would not in all probability have had 
those thoughts. For if, as most people assume, Xenophon enjoyed 
in his early manhood a fair degree of intimacy with Socrates, we 
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should naturally suppose that during that association he got from 
Socrates many an idea which became a part of his own nature. 
It is indeed entirely possible that Socrates spoke substantially as 
Xenophon reports him in the chapter we are considering, using the 
natural and reasoned order of thought which Xenophon ascribes 
to him, and that Xenophon later, on writing the Hipparchicus, 
perhaps consciously, perhaps unconsciously, used much the same 
outline, which he then filled in. But even granting that our 
Memorabilia chapter is fiction, even that it was written after 
Hipparchicus i and embodies in part the topical outline of that 
chapter—all of which it is far from needful to grant—it would still 
be true fiction. Xenophon has not, as would be imagined from an 
untested reading of Maier’s words, pictured Socrates as a special- 
ist in the handling of cavalry. Quite the contrary; he is through- 
out and consistently the layman bringing his trained mind to bear 
on the problems of the profession concerned. That he was accus- 
tomed to do just this with insight and helpfulness in the case of 
many different professions, is the testimony of Plato as well as of 
Xenophon. 

But Xenophon is alleged to have made very extensive use of 
Plato’s writings, also, in the Memorabilia. Maier gives a long 
series of instances of this borrowing. Of almost each one of the 
series he declares that it proves Xenophon’s indebtedness, and 
regularly he garnishes his declaration with a “‘ganz offenbar”’ or 
some one of the other imposing expletives with which it is the 
fashion in some circles to attempt to bolster weak arguments. 
Finally" as a culminating example he takes a short passage of 
a dozen lines from the close of Mem. iv. 5 and beginning of iv. 6. 
The latter part of this (iv. 6. 1) depends, he says, quite unmis- 
takably on Phaedrus, 262AB (lehni sich... . ganz unverkenn- 
bar an). Now the gist of Xenophon’s passage is this: Socrates 
thought those who had knowledge what the nature of things was in 
each case (eldéras ri éxacrov ein trav bvrwv) could also instruct 
others; those who did not have knowledge were naturally deceived 
(opadXeoGar) and deceived others too. Therefore he never ceased 
to consider what the nature of things in each case was. Plato, on 


* Maier, Sokrates, pp. 57 ff. 
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the other hand, in the middle of the Phaedrus remarks that the 
ability to mislead (4rarav) in speech depends on knowledge of 
similarities and differences of things, by which knowledge one can 
little by little lead one’s hearers away from reality. “The man 
who is not acquainted with what the nature of things in each case 
is” (6 uy éyrwpixws & éorw exacrov r&v bytwv) will not be able to 
do this. 

Practically, then, the similarities of these two passages are: 
first, a very Socratic emphasis upon knowledge; secondly, three 
Greek words. It is, of course, conceivable that Xenophon had read 
the Phaedrus, and that the idea of knowledge of éxaorov rév bvrwv 
had stuck in his mind, but that seems rather a difficult way of 
accounting for the situation.’ Is it so strange, really, that two men, 
both supposedly engaged in reporting the life-and words of the 
same great original, should at times produce passages containing 
some likeness in thought and a phrase of two or three words verbally 
identical? Rather one would suppose that just this thing would 
occur many times. 

Maier goes on to allege that Plato’s Sophist 253D is “unmis- 
takably Xenophon’s source”’ in the earlier part of the Memorabilia 
passage (iv. 5. 12). The latter is the section with the strange 
etymological explanation of duadéyeoOar, as meaning to deliberate by 
picking things out by classes (d:adéyovras xara yévn 7a wpdyuara). 
In Plato, without any attempt at etymologizing or at definition, 
we have the query raised whether division by classes is a part of 
the science of dialectic (7d xara yévn diarpetobar ob ris dtadexrixijs 
onoouev émcorhuns elvat;). In other words, the proof of borrowing 
is again a commonplace phrase and remote likeness of thought. 

But Maier is not through with this bit of the Memorabilia, 
only a dozen lines in all. Most striking of all (am frappantesten) 
is its connection with Politikos 285D-287A. Within the limits 
of these two pages of Plato, Maier finds these phrases verbally 
identical with Xenophon’s: rods ovvévras . . . . diadexrixwrépous 
and rév évrwv. (Apparently he forgets that ray dvrwy has already 
been used to prove that Xenophon in this same passage borrowed 


* L. Robin, in L’ Année Philosophique, XXI (1910), 40-41, writes sensibly on this 
point. 
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from another dialogue of Plato!) Besides there is the general 
idea in both passages that Socrates gave his followers ability in 
dialectic. What a laborious cento, then, we are asked to believe 
that Xenophon made up with the help of Plato! An idea here, 
an idea there, a phrase from this book and a phrase from that, and 
so at last he got a paragraph! This seems, indeed, to be exactly 
Maier’s idea: ‘‘One can see here,” he says (p. 61), “‘right into the 
workshop of the author of the Dialogue-collection,' and can fol- 
low most beautifully how he works with the fruits of his reading, 
his borrowed thoughts and thought-sequences, expressions and 
phrases.”’ ‘More important still,” he concludes, “is the fact that 
the dependence of the Xenophontine dialectic (Begriffsdialektik) 
upon the Platonic, as the latter is developed in the dialectic dia- 
logues, Phaedrus, Sophist, and Politicus, has been quite con- 
clusively proven”’ (véllig stringent bewiesen). All the steps in this 
compelling “proof” I have obviously not given here. In its com- 
plete form it is made to appear plausible by almost systematic 
distortion of the facts and constant magnifying of remote possi- 
bilities into assured certainties. Those who would see how exten- 
sive this is must follow Maier’s arguments step by step, with the 
texts of supposed original and supposed imitator open before them. 

While I am far from denying offhand that Xenophon may have 
read, and also used, Plato’s Socratic writings, I do maintain that 
similarity of thought and similarity of phrase in any such degree 
as has, so far as I know, ever been shown, is no adequate proof of 
any connection between Xenophon and Plato, except the connec- 
tion given by common discipleship with Socrates. Beyond doubt 
Socrates had his favorite turns of expression and his unconscious 
mannerisms of speech like other men, and it can hardly be supposed 
that these were not remembered by Socrates’ followers, along with 
the substance of his observations and questions. I think, too, 
that teachers, at least, would generally agree, on the basis of their 
own experience, that the trivial in such cases is very apt to be 
remembered along with the important. 

With this rather brief consideration of Xenophon’s workman- 
ship in Memorabilia, I should now like to pass to the picture of 

t This is Maier’s way of designating all of the Memorabilia except i. 1 and 2. 
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Socrates which is given in the same work. One of the most notice- 
able words in the Memorabilia is the adjective aPé\iwos and its 
cognates. The idea of utility, indeed, runs like a thread through 
the whole work, and perhaps as much as any one thought gives 
unity to the whole. The thought of what is pleasurable, too, is not 
infrequently considered and emphasized. It is perhaps this aspect 
which has led some moderns to distort the facts in their report of 
Xenophon’s representation of Socrates. Thus again Maier—I 
quote from him often because his work, Sokrates, better and more 
elaborately than any other that I know, gathers together recent 
work on Socrates and is in considerable measure typical of its trend 
—Maier, then, says (pp. 306f.): “‘The way in which the view- 
point of utility and happiness prevails throughout has a startling 
effect. Egoism as the principle of the moral life has not been pro- 
claimed in more crass fashion even by a Mandeville, a Bolingbroke, 
a Chesterfield.t . . . . In short it appears quite as if the final goal 
of all human will and action were for the Socrates of the Memora- 
bilia, the attainment of the most lasting and intensive joys pos- 
sible.”. This harsh—and absurd—judgment is somewhat qualified 
later, but the grossness of the distortion it contains is apparent 
when we recall the idealistic Socrates that the Memorabilia also 
presents, who “never chose the more pleasurable instead of what 
was better” (iv. 8. 11); who “counted it of greater importance 
to keep his oath than he did to conciliate the populace contrary 
to right, or to guard himself against his intimidators”’ (i. 1. 18); 
who “‘chose rather to observe the laws and die than to break them 
and live’”’ (iv. 4. 4.).4 The truth of the matter is, as Maier also 
(pp. 312-14) is obliged to recognize, that Socrates was utilitarian, 
hedonist, and idealist all in one; following the ideal of high prin- 

* Perhaps there is no significance in the fact, but it may be noted in passing that 
all three of Maier’s examples are Englishmen. 


2 Mahaffy, Classical Greek Literature, II, ii, 79, has a similar statement: “‘[Soc- 
rates’) philosophy [is] represented as a mere refined and calm Hedonism.” 

3 Among other passages that might be cited are iv. 5. 11,7@.... dyad 
mpoatpetoGar (in contrast to Ta #diocra); iii. 9. 4, Kadd Te Kadyaba Yyuyvdoxorra 
xphvGa,ands5,74.... Sika... . Kadd re wal dyad elvac; ii. 1. 28, Tv... . 
adyabGv cal xadGv ovdev Avev wévov xai émipedelas xrd., and indeed the whole of the 
“Choice of Heracles”; i. 2. 63, xaxod oddevds . . . . alrios xr; ii. 7. 10, Odvarov 
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ciple was for him the most truly and most permanently happy 
course; it was the course which he believed brought the greatest 
gain. Xenophon may not sum up the matter quite in this way, 
but his words clearly lead hither,t and they are, moreover, despite 
some difference of emphasis, substantially in agreement with those 
of Plato on this point.? 

The religious side of Socrates also may be touched upon. Here 
again Xenophon is said to caricature Socrates and attribute to 
him his own grossly superstitious ideas. Incidentally it might 
be remarked that one who speaks of the superstition of Xenophon 
really puts himself intellectually, if not also religiously, in a past 
age. Even the fairly conservative revisers of our English Bible 
may suggest this to us, when in the American Revision they change 
the older wording and make Paul speak of the Athenians no 
longer as ‘‘too superstitious,” but as “‘very religious.”’ The latter 
seems the proper term to apply both to Xenophon and to Socrates. 
They were religious, not always exactly as we now practice reli- 
gion, yet from the standpoint of their age certainly truly religious. 
For Socrates himself with all his rationalizing was, theologically, 
far from being a rationalist. There was in his nature a very deep 
strain of religious feeling, not to say mysticism. Indeed, one would 
think that no fact is better evidenced about Socrates than his 
implicit belief in, and reliance upon, divine direction in all phases 
of his life. Even the evidence of Plato alone shows us how 
thoroughly the religion of Socrates was permeated by a character- 
istically Greek conservatism. We find Plato’s Socrates, for ex- 
ample, praying to the sun, as well as distinctly implying that the 
sun was a god, and flouting Anaxagoras’ theory that it was a stone;* 


«Cf. (e.g.) Mem. iv. 5. 12, dplorovs re wai ebdamoveordrovs....xal.... 
Suvatwrdrovs. 

? Plato’s Socrates, also, is both utilitarian (cf. the argument of Crito, 53B-54A; 
Protag. 333D; Meno, 87E) and hedonist (Protag. 354BC; Repub. 354A), as well as 
idealist. 

3 Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I1, 87; 135; L. Robin, in L’Année Philosophique 
XXI (1910), 14; Maier, Sokrates, 6. 


4 Plat. Symp. 220D; Apol. 26DE (cf. Phaedo 97C-99D; Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 7). 


In the face of this attitude on Socrates’ part, Gomperz dares to charge Xenophon 
with being “‘uninfluenced by . . . . Anaxagoras’’ (p. 135). 
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praying also to Pan and the nymphs; asserting his belief, in an 
especial degree, in the gods; showing profound confidence in the 
god of Delphi, and, what to us perhaps seems equally strange, in 
dreams; believing apparently also in the value of sacrifice and of 
divination; saying, further, that God’s will had been revealed to 
him not only “from oracles and from dreams,” but “in every way 
in which a divine appointment ever came to any man to do any- 
thing whatsoever.’* This is enough, I think, to show that Socrates 
had the same kind of “‘superstition’’ in him as did Xenophon. 
Perhaps the worst example, however, in this particular direc- 
tion of the perverted sort of report of the Memorabilia which is 
often given is in a little book by A. Busse, entitled Sokrates—a not 
uninteresting, though very careless, sketch published in 1914 and 
presenting Socrates as the great teacher. Busse writes: “The 
relation between the gods and men Xenophon would have us 
believe that Socrates presented as a sort of contractual relation, 
on the basis of which those who bring the largest sacrifices may 
also count on the greatest services in return, in the shape of prophe- 
cies and blessings of every sort.” Now Xenophon was no mystic; 
his senses were keenly alive, as indeed those of most Greeks were 
to this present world, but he and his Socrates stood at the widest 
remove from any such conception of religion as this. On the one 
hand the two passages from Memorabilia which Busse cites, i. 4. 18 
and iv. 3. 17, are far from proving his statement. In the former 
Socrates says in effect: When you do a service to a man you find 
out whether he is grateful; in the same way make trial, by doing 
the gods service, and see whether they are willing to give you 
counsel about matters which are hidden from men and you will 
come to feel that the divine power is both omniscient and omni- 
tCf. Plat. Phaedrus 279B; Apol. 35D; (on Delphi) Apol. 20E-21B; Phaedrus 
244AB; Repub. 427B; (dreams) Crito 44A; Phaedo 60E; (sacrifice) Phaedo 118, 


108A; (divination) Jon 534CD; Phaedrus 244BC, Symp. 188B (cf. what seem to be 
Plato’s own more skeptical ideas of divination in Phileb. 67B; Politicus 290C; Tim. 
71D-72B; Laws 913B); Apol. 33C. 

2 Busse, Sokrates, p. 198: “Die Beziehung zwischen den Géttern und Menschen 
soll er als eine Art Kontraktverhaltnis dargestellt haben, auf Grund dessen derjenige, 
welcher die gréssten Opfer darbringe, auch auf die gréssten Gegendienste in Form 
von Weissagungen und allerlei Gliicksgiitern rechnen diirfe.” Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, 11, 136, is almost as far from the truth. 
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present. And in the other passage: When a man offers sacrifices 
he must do it according to his ability; for if he falls short of this, 
there is plainly no honor to the gods in the offering; but if one does 
honor the gods unstintingly (xara dvayv) one may confidently 
hope for the greatest blessings. Such doctrine is not perhaps 
fashionable in certain circles at the present day, yet even so I think 
it is safe to say that Xenophon’s statements require only minor 
changes, of form rather than of spirit, to bring them into conformity 
with the belief of the vast majority of modern Christians. On the 
positive side in refutation of Busse’s assertion it seems sufficient 
to cite just one passage from Memorabilia (i. 3. 3). The repu- 
diation of the mechanical type of religion could hardly be put more 
strongly than it is here: ‘‘Life,’’ says Xenophon’s Socrates, “‘ would 
not be worth living for men, if the size of the sacrifice determined 
the favor of the gods,” and as nearly as a devout man may, he says 
also that it would not, in that case, be worth living by the gods 
either! 

Finally a few words need to be said about the general quality 
of Xenophon’s picture of Socrates. We are told that it is trivial 
and commonplace; this Socrates is merely the correct and law- 
abiding burger; a matter-of-fact preacher of morals; an obtrusive 
pedant; a very philistine of a schoolmaster; a tiresome pattern of 
virtue.!. The trouble with most of these criticisms of Xenophon 
is that they really hit, not him, but Socrates, much as their authors 
would probably deny any such intention. Plato’s Apology and 
Crito furnish abundant evidence for just the same sort of Socrates 
—a Socrates who insists, with wearisome elaboration of argument, 
on obeying the laws of the state to his own hurt, instead of over- 
riding them as does any truly strong man; who is eternally 
harping on the subject of mere morality and neglecting—even 
denouncing—that pursuit of wealth from which of course all prog- 
ress in civilization issues; who splits hairs and quibbles even 
when on trial for his life; who is entirely lacking in tact and 

* Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I1, 137 f.; “loyalen und korrekten Staatsbiirger,” 
“‘philistrésen Sittenprediger’’ (Busse, Sokrates, p. 11); “‘aufdringlicher Pedant,” 
“‘philisterhafter Schulmeister,” “langweiliger Tugendspiegel und unertriglicher 
Tugendschwitzer”’ (Maier, Sokrates, p. 6). Similarly Wendland, Anaximenes von 
Lampsakos, p. 70°. 
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taste, yet feels himself so much too good for the generation to 
which he belongs, that he refuses to conciliate the jury of his peers 
as any sensible man would, but instead defies them and insolently 
demands to be made a state pensioner—in return, if you please, 
for subverting the very fundamentals of the democracy and its 
religion. Can we not still hear “the practical man,” the mate- 
rialist, the sleek ultra-orthodox church-goer of ancient Athens 
applying such language to that ancient Billy Sunday who gave 
them no peace, but bored them by everlastingly talking of the 
bourgeois virtues, and in such vulgar fashion, too, with constant 
references to cobblers and tanners and asses and manure-baskets 
and the itch and what not ? 

But in a sense Xenophon’s tale of Socrates is trivial and com- 
monplace. Though it does not lack its flashes of fire, yet compared 
with Plato’s work it is in many parts very matter of fact. Never- 
theless, I venture to say that it is an immeasurably greater Socrates 
that is known to us because of Xenophon’s book. It is one thing 
to be able to wrestle with the great problems of human life, of 
society—that is, in summary, Plato’s Socrates: grand, inspiring, 
but in many ways essentially removed from the petty round of 
every day—very largely a superman. Xenophon shows us the 
still greater man, who can walk both in the higher world of ideas 
and also in this vexing and more pressing world in which most of 
us live; who, further, was not above being touched by the lesser 
problems of individual humans, but, on the contrary, in the midst 
of such problems always showed the true spirit of helpfulness. 
I believe that the Socrates who brought philosophy down to earth 
would own that this also was a true photograph. 

Only so of course is Plato’s. And just this is what I would 
urge in conclusion: that this great figure of Socrates was not one- 
sided but many-sided—not a very startling conclusion, to be sure. 
Indeed it has been many times expressed before.t Yet even those 
who have made it have often failed to formulate, or at least in 
practice to recognize, what is, I think, a real corollary, viz., if 


t E.g., by I. Bruns, Lit. Portrdt, pp. 375 f.; E. Boutroux, Etudes d’Histoire de la 
Philosophie, p. 89; C. M. Bakewell, Intern. Jour. of Ethics, XX, 12; Busse, Sokrates, 
Vorwort; Maier, Sokrates, p. 166. 
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Socrates was many-sided, it is natural that men who themselves 
had different tastes and interests should have seen different sides. 
Therefore the pictures they draw, though different, may yet be en- 
tirely true, provided only Socrates was really great enough to have 
had more than one side. And I think we all agree that he was. 

May we not then hope that the time will come when scholars 
will cease to say, “Plato knew Socrates most intimately and had 
himself the greatest mind of any of Socrates’ followers: therefore 
he comprehended him best and his writings only shall be our test- 
stone’’;' or, in the case of others, “Xenophon was sane and prac- 
tical and not given to airy flights of imagination: therefore he is 
likely to have given us Socrates as he really was’’;? or still again, 
‘Aristotle with his cold, logical mind, and removed sufficiently in 
time to have true perspective, is best qualified to give us the true 
Socrates: by him will we test all other reports”’;3 or again, “Away 
with these professional defenders with their idealized and largely 
imaginary portrayals of Socrates: the Socrates whom Aristo- 
phanes caricatured in the Clouds is the real Socrates.’’* Shall we 
not, I say, cease to take such attitudes, and believe rather that 
Xenophon and Plato, Antisthenes and Aeschines (so far as we can 
know the contents of their work), Aristotle, yes, and Aristophanes 
too, ail throw light’ for us upon that great, and for this very reason 
puzzling, figure? Should not the norm for critical purposes be, 
not any single writer’s photograph, but a composite picture, in which 
each particular picture enters in full measure ? 

t So, in substance, Burnet and Maier. 

2 Cf. A. Déring, Die Lehre des Sokrates; Pfleiderer, Sokrates und Plato, p. 107; 
and, in part, E. Boutroux, Etudes d’Histoire de la Philosophie, p. 17. 

3 So, in part, Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 11,64 f.; Windelband, Hist. of Anc. Phil., 
p. 124; Epstein, Studien sur Gesch. u. Kritik der Sokratik, p. 19; Joél. 

4 Cf. Starkie, ed. Aristoph. Clouds, pp. xxx ff. 

5 Gercke’s idea (Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, II, 366) that none of our 
witnesses are of any value, that “truth and fiction are so inextricably interwoven in 
the Socratic dialogue-literature, that, except the execution, hardly anything is certain” 
in the statements about Socrates’ life, we may perhaps, without being thought cavalier, 


decline to consider. One wonders, indeed, how Gercke could bring himself to accept 
even the execution as historic. R. Péhlmann in his Sokratische Studien is almost 


equally skeptical. 

















THE BIRTHDAY AS A COMMONPLACE OF 
ROMAN ELEGY 


By HELEN C. BOWERMAN 
Wilson College 


Even a casual reader of Roman elegy must be struck with the 
frequency with which certain conventional situations or motives 
appear. Among these may be mentioned the excluded lover, the 
sick sweetheart, journeyings for the cure of love, magic and 
superstition, the golden age, and the hunt. The use to which the 
elegiac poets have put the theme of the birthday has seemed worthy 
of investigation, with a view to determining its antecedents and , 
examining its claims to originality as a distinctively Roman theme. 

The earliest references to the theme are in comedy: 

Plautus Curc. 656: 
. Hic est quem (anulum) tibi ego misi natali die. 


Rudens 1171: 
Et bulla aureast, pater quam dedit mi natali die. 


Epidicus 639: 
Non meministi me auream ad te adferre natali die 
lunulam atque anellum aureolum ? 


Capt. 174: es st fe 

Quia mist natalis dies 

propterea a te vocari ad te ad cenam volo. 

9 
Pseud. 165 f.: ; — 
Nam mi hodie natalis dies est, 

decet eum omnis vos concelebrare. 

Persa 769: 


hunc diem suavem meum natalem agitemus amoenum. 


Terence makes no reference to the theme, which seems note- 
worthy in view of the more strongly national character of Plautus. 
From the time of Plautus on, the theme appears with varying 
frequency. Vergil and Horace both use it: Ecl. iv; Car. iv. 11. 
It is most common in the elegists, as would be expected, Tibullus 
employing it more frequently than the others. The satirists use 
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it, sometimes as the starting-point for a whole poem, as Persius ii, 
or referring to it only incidentally, as Juvenal xi. 83-84: 


Moris erat quondam festis servare diebus 
Et natalicium cognatis ponere lardum. 


v. 36: 
Quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 
Brutorum et Cassi natalibus. 

ix. 50: 
En cui tu viridem umbellam, cui succina mittas 
Grandia, natalis quoties redit. 

xii. 1: 


Natali, Corvine, die mihi dulcior haec lux. 


Martial frequently makes a birthday the subject of an epigram— 
e.g., lV. I; vii. 21, 22, 23, and numerous others. 

The latest case noted in Latin literature is a birthday epigram 
by Julianus: Riese, Anal. Lat., I, 638. 

Complete poems, with the birthday as at least a nominal 
theme, are quite common: Vergil Ecl. iv; Horace Car. iv. 11, on 
Maecenas’ birthday; Tibullus ii. 2, to Cornutus—a birthday wish 
for wife and children; ibid. i. 7, in honor of Messala’s birthday; 
ibid. iii. 11, in honor of Cerinthus’ birthday; ibid. iii. 12, 14, 15, 
Sulpicia on her birthday; Propertius iii. 10, on Cynthia’s birthday; 
Ovid Tr. iii. 13, on his own birthday, a reproach to his natal spirit 
for following him into exile; ibid. Tr. v. 5, on his wife’s birthday; 
Persius ii, a birthday poem addressed to Macrinus, dealing with 
right and wrong prayers to the gods; Martial iv. 1, on Domitian’s 
birthday; ibid. vii. 21, 22, 23, on the anniversary of Lucan’s birth; 
ibid. vii. 86, to Sextus, a reproach for not inviting him to his birth- 
day feast; ibid. xii. 60a and 4, on his own birthday; ibid. xii. 67, 
on Vergil’s birthday. 

Besides these, there are, throughout Latin literature, many 
shorter references, too numerous to be cited. 

These poems are as varied as the authors and the circumstances 
under which they were written, having hardly a common element 
beyond the mere fact that they are occasional poems. 

An examination of the features of the birthday celebration will 
now be necessary in order to determine its essential character. 
The sending of gifts seems to have been one of the earliest features. 
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Fathers gave presents to their children: Plautus Rudens 1171 
(see above); brothers to sisters, Curc. 656 (see above); slaves to 
their masters’ children, Epidicus 639 (see above). Jewelry was a 
favorite gift. The bulla, the ring, and the lunula are mentioned. 
Juvenal ix. 50 (see above) mentions parasols and amber as gifts, 
and Martial vii. 56 mentions the toga and the military cloak. 
The birthday feast is often mentioned. Plautus Capt. 174; Pseud. 
165; Persa 769, all quoted above; Cicero Phil. ii. 6. 15: 
Hodie non descendit Antonius. Cur? Dat natalicium in hortis; 


Martial vii. 86; x. 27, and Juvenal xi. 82 mention feasts. Gellius 
xix. g. 1 describes a birthday dinner, with the entertainment fur- 
nished by dancers and singers. Martial xi. 65 speaks of the visit 
of congratulation, and good wishes are frequently expressed, e.g.: 
Tibullus i. 7. 55: 


At tibi succrescat proles quae facta parentis augeat; 


ii. 2. 9: 

Adnvat et, Cornute, tibi, quodcumque rogabis. 

Birthday letters are also preserved, e.g., Tibullus i. 7; ii. 2, and 
Fronto ad Caesarem iii. 9. 

The most important and characteristic feature of the Roman 
birthday celebration was the sacrifice to the genius, which seems 
to have been a distinctively Roman observance. There are many 
references to the genius in literature. 

Horace Ep. ii. 2. 187 ff.: 
Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 


naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 

quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 
Tibullus iii. 11:19: 

At tu, natalis, quoniam deus omnia sentis, adnue. 
Augustinus De Civ. Dei vii. 13: 

Deus qui praepositus est ac vim habet omnium rerum gigendarum. Genius 
unius cuiusque animum rationalem esse et singulos singulorum—talem autem 
mundi animum deum esse—ut tanquam universalis genius ipse mundi animus 
esse credatur. 


Censorinus De Die Natali 3 speaks thus of the genius: 


Genius est deus, cuius in tutela, ut quisque natus est, vivit. .... Eundem 
esse genius et larem, multi veteres memoriae prodiderunt. Hunc in nos 
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maximum, immo omnem habere potestatem, creditum est... .. Genio 
igitur potissimum per omnem aetatem quotannis sacrificamus. ... . Genius 
autem ita nobis assiduus observator appositus est, ut ne puncto quidem tem- 
poris longius abscedat, sed ab utero matris exceptos ad extremum vitae diem 
comitetur. 

Although writing at a late period Censorinus undoubtedly 
expresses the ideas current in earlier times in regard to the genius. 

To the mind of the Romans, then, the genius was a guardian 
spirit, accompanying and guiding the individual through life. 
They seem to have believed that the genius was derived from the 
common divinity. Cf. Aufestius, cited by Priscian: 

Genius est decorum filius et parens hominum, ex quo homines gignuntur. 


They regarded him apparently as a sort of middle power between 
gods and men. Abstract ideas, societies, cities, places, and families 
had their genii as well as individuals. Servius, Verg. Georg. i. 302: 

Genium dicebant antiqui naturalem deum uniusque loci vel rei vel hominis. 


The common idea of the snake as the presiding genius of a place 
is familiar from wall paintings and mosaics. 

The Romans derived the word genius from the verb gigno or 
gero, in connection with the creative and productive power of the 
genius. Paulus 94: 

Genium appellabant, qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerundarum. ... . 
Genius meus nominatur qui me genuit.”” 95: Geniales dicti a gerendo, qui 
plurimum posse putabantur, quos postea gerulos appellarunt. 

The genius then was thought of as the power which brought men 
into being, and as such was appropriately honored on the anni- 
versary of the birthday as the genius natalis or genius. 

That the genii became practically identified with the lares is 
shown by a sentence in the passage from Censorinus, cited above: 

Eundem esse genium et larem multi veteres memoriae prodiderunt, 


and by one in Servius, Verg. Aen. iii. 63: 
Sunt etiam qui putent manes eodem esse, quos vetustas genios appellavit. 


Varro explains lares, manes, and larvae as genii: 
“Lares, quasi quosdam genios et defunctorum animos.” 


In the popular belief the genius of a good man became at his 
death a lar; the genius of a bad man, a lemur or larva. The genii 
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of the dead were often called manes—“ good fellows’”’—perhaps 
with a view to propitiation. 

Servius, Verg. Aen. vi. 743: 

Cum nascimur, duos genios sortimur. Unus est qui hortatur ad bona, 
alter qui depravat ad mala; quibus assistentibus post mortem asserimur in 
meliorem vitam aut condemnamur in deteriorem. 


This belief in two genii seems to have been confined to philosophy, 
and never to have become part of the popular belief on the 
subject. 

It is interesting to note that the genius is spoken of only in 
connection with men or masculine ideas. Juno, the ideal personi- 
fication of the feminine, seems to have filled a similar place for the 
women. Hence we find Sulpicia on her birthday offering prayers 
to Juno (Tib. iii. 12:1). 

As has been said, the birthday was the natural festival of the 
genius, as he was at once the guardian spirit of the individual and 
the occasion of his life. Therefore Varro, quoted by Censorinus 
De Die Nat. 3, says that only bloodless offerings should be made 
on this day: 


Ne die qua ipsi lucem accepissent, aliis demerent. 


Horace Car. iii. 17. 15 speaks of the sacrifice of a pig, but probably 
this was to be made by some person other than the one whose 
birthday was being celebrated. Accordingly, then, the genius is 
honored by offerings of wine, flowers, incense, and cakes, and by 
the dance. 


Horace Ep. ii. 1. 143: 

Tellurem porco. Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Car. iii. 17. 14: 

Cras genium mero 

Placabis et porco bimestri. 
Car. iv. 11-1: 

Est mihi... . 

Plenus Albani cadus ... . 

Est hederae vis. 


A. P. 209: 


vinoque diurno 
Placari genius festis impune diebus. 
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Persius ii. 3: Funde merum genio. 
Tib. i. 7.63: At tu, natalis multos celebrande per annos, . . . . veni. 


i. 7. 49: 
Huc ades, et genium ludo centumque choreis 


Concelebra. 
i. 7. 52: _ Illius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo 
Et capite et collo mollia serta gerat. 


i. 7. 54: Liba et Mopsopio dulcia melle feram. 
ii. 2.8: Atque satur libo sit. 
iii. 11.9: Magne geni, cape tura libens votisque faveto. 


iii. 12.1: Natalis Juno, sanctor cape turis acervos. 


14: Ter tibi fit libo, tu, dea casta, mero. 
Ovid Am. i. 8. 94: 
Natalem libo testificare tuum. 
Tr. iv. 10. 22: Una celebrata est per duo liba dies. 
Cod. Theodos. xvi. 10. 12: 
Nullus ....larem igne, mero genium, penates odore veneratus, 
accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat. 


The clapping of hands is also mentioned: 


Prop. iii. 10. 4: Et manibus faustos ter crepuere sonos. 
Ovid Ibis 228: Terque cruentatas increpuere manus. 


The white toga was an essential feature: 
Persius i. 15-16: 
Pexusque togaque recenti 
et natalicia tandem cum sardonyche albus 
sede leges celsa. 


Horace Sat. ii. 2. 59-61: 
licebit 


ille repotia natalis aliosve dierum 
festos albatus celebret. 


Ovid 7r. iii. 13. 13 ff. thus describes the ceremonies: 


Scilicet expectos solitum tibi moris honorem, 
fumida cingatur florentibus ara coronis, 
micaque sollemni turis in igne sonet, 

libaque dem proprie genitale notantia tempus. 


With a view to deciding the question as to the originality of 
the Latin genius, the Greek idea of the daiuwy, which corresponds 
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in some measuré, must be examined. The Greeks conceived of the 
daivoves as spirits midway between the gods and men, appointed 
by the gods to be guides and attendants of mortals. They generally 
thought of them as the spirits of the dead, obeying the commands 


of Zeus. 


Hesiod Works and Days 122: 
rot pev Saipoves cior Avs peyddov dia Bovdds 
€aOroi, émixGovin, Piraxes Ovyntav dvOpwrwv. 
of pa puvAdoaovaiy re dixas Kai oxérhia Epya, 
Hepa écodpevan ravTy paravres éx’ alav. 
In another place Hesiod says there are about thirty thousand 
daivoves, the souls of men of the Golden Age. 
Theognis 1348: xai puv €Onxe daiuova, 
Aesch. Pers. 620: tov 8 daiwova Aapeiov dvaxaXe<iobe, 
Eurip. Alc. 1003: viv Véori paxapa daiuwv. 
In the late authors the term is used of any departed spirit. 
Lucian De Luctu 24: €avov dvaraicacba Ttovs paxapitw Saipovas. 


There seems, however, to have been in this idea of the daiuwy 
nothing corresponding to the individual genius of the Romans. 
The functions of the daiuwy appear to have been much more general, 
and there was little or nothing of the personal relation which was 
supposed to exist between the Roman and his special genius. 

Accordingly, the idea of a daiuwy yevéf\vos appears very rarely, 
and does not seem to have the same content as the Roman genius 
natalis. 

Pindar, O. 8:20, speaks of Zeds yevéPdwos. 
P.4: 299: : 
KapTEpOs 
Spkos dppuv paprus eotw Zeds 
5 yeveOALos duhorépars. 
O. 13: 148: ef 88 daipwv yerebAWws Epo. 
Aesch. Septem. 639: 
rowdr’ dutd Kai Geois yeveOALovs 
Kade raTpwas. 
In all these cases, however, the term Zebs or daiuwy yevéPduos is 
used in a much wider sense than the usual Roman meaning, referring 
to Zebs or the daivwy as the protector and preserver of the race, 
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and not as the special patron of the individual. It is hardly too 
much to say that a conception corresponding to the Roman genius, 
in its narrower and more personal sense, is almost altogether lacking 
among the Greeks, or appears only in a very rudimentary and 
undeveloped form. 

The celebration of the birthday was of very little importance 
among the Greeks. Gulick' goes as far as to say that it was 
never observed during the lifetime of a person. After death there 
was a yearly sacrifice on the birthday. Hermann? says the cele- 
bration of birthdays was customary after Macedonian times, and 
may be assumed for an earlier period. Celebrations like those of 
the Romans are not mentioned in the literature of the classical 
period. Aesch. Eum. 7 speaks of a birthday offering to Apollo, 
and Eurip. Jon 653 speaks of the bringing of gifts at the du@dpoua, 
which is entirely different from the Roman celebration. Any 
references to the birthday are very infrequent, and for the most 
part late. There are four or five epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
written to be sent with gifts, but they are all late, dating from the 
time of Augustus and his successors. CIG 2930b, 3902b, and 3987) 
are decrees from Roman imperial times, in regard to the celebration 
of the birthday of the emperor or some other prominent person—dis- 
tinctly late Roman in idea and Greek only in language. Diogenes 
Laertius, Hesychius, Macrobius, and Achilles Tatius refer to 
celebrations of birthdays, but their evidence may be disregarded 
as far as the classical period of Greek literature is concerned. 
Any prominence the birthday may have assumed in the later 
period of Greek life, and corresponding references to it in literature, 
may safely be assumed to be the result of Roman influence rather 
than the development of anything inherent in Greek life and 
thought. 

It is clear then that the birthday as a theme for poetry is 
essentially Roman. The Greeks use the theme only at a late period 
and then only to a very limited extent, and seem never to have put 
it to an erotic use. On the other hand, among the Romans the 
birthday held an important position from early times, and as a 

* The Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 281. 

2 Lehrbuch der griechischen Privat-Alterthiimer, p. 285. 
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poetic theme was especially developed by the writers of the late 
Republic and early Empire. In view of the chronological aspects 
of the case, it seems much more probable that the birthday, in its 
limited use in Greek literature, was influenced by the Latin 
writers rather than vice versa. The birthday as a poetic theme 
seems to be a small, but original, contribution of the Roman poets 
to the world of letters. The erotic use of the theme is perhaps more 
infrequent than one might expect. There are numerous poems 
addressed by writers to their friends on the occasion of their 
birthdays (see list given above), but the erotic application is 
limited to Tibullus iii. 12, 14, and 15; Propertius iii. 10, and Ovid 
Tr. v. 5. Sulpicia writes on her own birthday, Propertius and 
Ovid on the birthdays of their loved ones. Ovid has employed the 
theme in the noblest way to express his unselfish love and resig- 
nation to fate, while Propertius, and to a lesser extent Sulpicia, 
make their poems the occasion for an expression of a more selfish 
and passionate love. A certain nobility of feeling and attitude 
lacking in the poems of Propertius and Sulpicia is found in the 
poem of Ovid, which commends it especially to the modern reader. 

While the erotic use of the theme is limited, it is an interesting 
and charming development of this peculiarly Roman subject. 








VOCATIONAL LATIN 


By H. C. Nutrinc 
University of California 


The proposal to establish courses in vocational Latin is one of 
the significant signs of the times. For while the sum total of the 
Latin enrolment in the schools has continued to give that subject 
the leading place in the foreign-language field, it is still true that 
the center of gravity has shifted markedly. In the state of Cali- 
fornia the situation is perhaps extreme, but it indicates very clearly 
the general trend. 

For the year 1915 Mr. Will C. Wood, commissioner of secondary 
education, in collecting the statistics for the various high-school 
subjects, found that the enrolment in Latin in the public schools 
for first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year Latin was roughly in the 
proportion 8, 5,1, 0.7." In one respect these figures are somewhat 
confusing, for the category “‘first year”’ is doubtless made to cover 
also the children enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
intermediate schools. As these children come on into the later 
years, it is to be hoped that a larger proportion will round out a 
four-year Latin course; but at the present time Cicero and Vergil 
make but a poor showing. 

In less measure this is true the country over; probably not more 
than one out of five or six who begin Latin perseveres throughout 
the four-year course. The time has passed when teachers of Latin 
may rest content to plan their work on the basis of a four-year 
course upheld by prescription. The demand of the hour is for con- 
centration upon the problem of first- and second-year Latin—and 
with two aims in mind: (1) so to enrich the first two years that the 
student will desire of his own volition to continue the work beyond 


tIn total enrolment in the public schools Latin still leads in California, the 
figures for 1915 being as follows: Latin 15,303, Spanish 10,844, German 6,680, 
French 2,990, Greek 137. 
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that point, and (2) to make the work of the first two years pre- 
eminently worth while even for those who can pursue the subject 
no farther. Under this second head vocational Latin naturally 
finds a place. 

Inasmuch as teachers of Latin themselves have been rather slow 
in making adjustments to meet the changed conditions, it is not 
strange that critics on the outside quite fail to understand the 
present situation. A case in point is to be found in a recent article 
by President Guth, of Goucher College, in which he argues for the 
abolition of Latin as a prerequisite for the A.B. degree. It would 
be a pity, he says, if, because of lack of prescription of the study, 
the value of Latin literature should be unknown to the coming 
generation; but there is no danger that this will be the case, because 
all that is best can be retained in a good translation, just as the 
spirit of the Hebrew prophets lives in the English version. He 
continues: 

Favored is he who takes to Greek and Latin. His joy will be full. But 
the fulness will come, not from a haphazard and painfully continued three or 
four years’ struggling in the unsteady saddle of a pony for a meagre proficiency 
in Latin and Greek. It can only come from the inspiration of a long, earnest, 
voluntary, and, therefore, enjoyable study. 

In President Guth’s mind, then, the matter seems to take some 
such form as this: (a) the one value that may accrue from a study 
of Latin is the development of a power to read with ease and 
appreciation the difficult masterpieces of the language; (0) the rank 
and file of the students gain no such power; (c) they should, there- 
fore, be relieved of the requirement; (d) the few students of a 
literary turn who ‘take to” Latin may be so indulged as long 
(presumably) as school boards feel that they can afford to maintain 
small classes for this purpose. 

In the face of such a train of thought one is fain to exclaim with 
Cicero, plena errorum sunt omnia; but, for the present purpose, we 
may be content to single out one only of the underlying miscon- 
ceptions, namely, the assumption that Latin instruction is a failure 
unless it results in the development of power to read with ease and 
appreciation the difficult masterpieces of the language. In the days 

* “The Latin Entrance Requirement,” School and Society, II, No. 72 (May 13, 
1916), 701 fi. 
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of yore, when it was the normal thing to devote six or more years 
to the study of Latin and Greek, it was possible to secure results in 
the way of literary appreciation which cannot normally be hoped 
for when the very great majority of Latin students do not pursue 
the subject beyond the second year. 

This is a fact that we must face squarely. A year or two of 
Latin will not develop an ordinary ploughboy into a Milton. But, 
on the other hand, there are solid and substantial values that may 
be realized from a two-year course in Latin—values that are as real 
for the majority of students, who carry the study no farther, as for 
the smaller number who go on to third- and fourth-year Latin. If 
we are wise and take a long look forward, we shall develop these 
values sedulously and publish them widely. In this way, as the 
protecting aegis of prescription is withdrawn gradually, Latin will be 
found to be firmly established in the public schools on a basis all its 
own.’ Though at this point the ground is more or less familiar, 


t In this connection it may be worth while to warn against a misconception regard- 
ing the conferring of the A.B. degree upon students who offer no Latin. In the state 
universities and some other large institutions it is doubtless inevitable that the A.B. 
degree shall be made the goal of endeavor for students in more than one line of 
work; but the adoption of the “open A.B.”’ does not necessarily mean that fewer 
students will offer Latin than did so under the old plan. For example, in a large 
university which lately adopted the “open A.B.” the students now have the option 
of proceeding toward the degree by two routes—one literary, and characterized by 
four years of Latin or Greek, the other scientific, and characterized by advanced 
mathematics and additional science. Confronted by this alternative the students 
divide up into groups much as they did before, the election of Latin holding strong 
and steady. From this point of view the difference is chiefly a matter of the tag, i.e., 
the scientific group in the culture college will be labeled at the end “A.B.” rather 
than “B.S.” 

When, however, a university adopts the open A.B., a great cry is likely to be 
raised to the effect that “Latin is no longer required for the degree”; and popular 
misconception regarding the transaction doubtless results in some loss of prestige for 
Latin; but, from within, Latin has little to fear from the open A.B., provided that 
the students who do not offer Latin are required to present mathematics instead. It 
is one thing to crown two courses of equal difficulty with the degree A.B. and quite 
another to offer the degree to all comers who present sufficient units. If the latter 
shameless bid for numbers is advocated, the teachers of classics will find allies in the 
very people who fought for an A.B. degree open enough to include the scientific group. 

As an illustration of the ease with which we find what we set out to seek, President 
Guth’s article may well be compared with the pamphlets recently put forth by Pro- 
fessors Bushnell and Place, of Syracuse University, on requirements in Latin and 
Greek for the A.B. degree. 
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it may not be out of place to enumerate here some of the chief values 
to be derived from a course in Latin that is limited to two years. 

1. Increase of the student’s knowledge of English and improvement 
in his power of expression.—Up to date much has been accomplished 
in this department, and, if the signs fail not, the next large 
advance in elementary Latin instruction will fall within this field. 
Just how this will be wrought out is not yet clear; but he who runs 
may see at a glance the possibilities that lie in the realm of investi- 
gation which yields word-lists such as those worked out by Dr. 
Gray' and Mr. Radin.? 

2. Acquisition of a linguistic foundation that makes the study of 
a Romance language easy.—This value of Latin training has long 
been recognized; but it is fitting that it be now emphasized. For 
in the schools the enrolment in Latin not only far outranks that of 
any other foreign language, but (as shown above) this enrolment 
is heavily massed in the first two years of the course—a situation 
ideal for laying the foundation for future linguistic study; and, 
best of all, leading teachers of Romance welcome this co-operation. 
Thus some time ago it was desired to send out to the Latin teachers 
of California some statements from men in different departments 
of their idea of the value of the study of Latin in the schools. In 
this connection Professor Schevill, head of the Spanish work at the 
University of California, thus expressed himself: ‘‘Students who 
wish to specialize in any of the Romance languages and literatures 
can have no adequate knowledge or appreciation of the subject 
without a good Latin foundation.”” And Professor Chinard, head 
of the French department, has this to say: ‘I should welcome any 
attempt to put Latin back into its old place in the curriculum of 
our secondary schools. Of all the languages it is the one which has 
the greatest educational value.” The proposal of co-operation is 
specially timely just at this juncture, when the study of Spanish 
is becoming so popular.’ 

* Classical Journal, XI, No. 1 (October, 1915), 33 ff. 

2 Ibid., XI, No. 3 (December, 1915), 164 ff. 

3 For such purposes as this, statements from men known locally are of course most 
effective. The California circular from which citation is made above is still available; 
and single copies desired as samples may be had gratis by addressing the writer of this 
article. 
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3. Mental discipline.—Of this good old doctrine we need no 
longer be ashamed. Its soundness is proved beyond question by 
the facts of everyday experience; and the psychologists who thought 
they had discredited it are now recanting manfully." More- 
over—most hopeful sign of all—the pedagogues are beginning even 
to make merry over the counter doctrine of “‘no transfer.”” In the 
mastery of Latin there is a logical exercise comparable in its value 
to the benefits derived from the study of mathematics. In time 
this fact will be generally recognized again.’ 

4. Culture.—This benefit, which used to be ranked first, must 
take the last place in a discussion of the values derivable from a 
two-year course of Latin study. The term “culture” as here used 
is meant to cover the mental enlargement that results from sympa- 
thetic touch with the life of the past—the thrill of reading in the 
original words penned two thousand years ago which yet prove the 
whole world kin. From this point of view the increased attention 
given of late to short quotations from authors like Horace is sig- 
nificant. 

The Commission on College-Entrance Requirements did a good 
work in laying so much stress upon power to read at sight; but it 
may be questioned whether the present trend in textbooks designed 
to meet that requirement is not reactionary from the point of view 
of cultural enrichment of the work of the first two years. The 
program seems to be: (1) concentration upon preparation for 
Caesar in the first year, (2) intensive study of two books of Caesar 
in the third half-year, (3) practice in sight-reading (mostly from 
Caesar) in the fourth half-year. 

This program of study may solve the problem of entrance 
examinations for those who have to take them; but our question 
is larger than this. Can we not prepare students to meet the very 


*See “Latin and Greek in Education,’ University of Colorado Bulletin, XIV, 
No. 9 (September, 1914), 14 ff.. 

2See J. G. Thompson, “Transfer of General Powers,” Journal of Education, 
LXXXIII, No. 19 (May 11, 1916), 507 ff. 

3 Two recent magazine articles might well be read in this connection: “Some 
Fallacies in the Modern Educational Scheme,” by A. E. Stearns, in the Aélantic 
Monthly, November, 1916; and “Should Students Study?” by W. T. Foster, in 
Har per’s Magazine, September, 1916 
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just entrance requirement without so circumscribing the work of 
the first two years and without so robbing it of cultural content ? 
There is one possible solution which has not yet been generally 
tried, and that is the plan of devoting three half-years to preparation 
for the continuous reading of a Latin author. Such a plan would 
have a double advantage; not only would it make room for cul- 
tural features in the early stages of the work, but it would not 
postpone the acquisition of the power to read Latin, as Latin, until 
the end of the second year. For the added time allowance would 
make possible the introduction of material so graded that the exer- 
cise of reading would be a pleasure at every stage. Signs are not 
wanting that this plan will soon be given an adequate trial." 

Some reader may be asking: What has all this discussion to do 
with the subject of vocational Latin? Much in every way—for if 
vocational Latin is to be Latin, the argument for it must rest on 
grounds very similar to those outlined above for two years of Latin 
in the regular course. In vocational Latin special stress will be 
laid upon 1 and 2, i.e., upon improving the student’s grasp upon 
English and preparing him for rapid and easy acquisition of a 
modern foreign language.? But 3 and (particularly) 4 must not be 
neglected; for who needs the broadening of a cultural outlook, if it 
be not the people who are looking forward to years of monotonous 
routine work in some subordinate commercial capacity ? 

The pioneer experiment in vocational Latin conducted by Mr. 
A. S. Perkins, of the Dorchester High School,? seems to meet all 
these conditions admirably. Of the inception of the plan he says: 


At the outset I had resolved that, whatever else the course might or might 
not become, it should at least be a serious study of the Latin language. Other- 


1 Cf. W. E. Foster, quoted in the Classical Journal, X, No. 1 (October, 1914), 32, 
and B. L. D’Ooge, on p. 38 of the same number; also J. C. Kirtland, ibid., X, No. 5 
(February, 1915), 232; J. J. Schlicher, quoted ibid., XI, No. 3 (December, 1915), 
157 ff.; and Charles Knapp, quoted in the Classical Weekly, VIII, No. 23 (April 17, 
1915), 184. 

2 Preparation for the study of Spanish is given special attention in the plan 
described by Mr. H. L. Senger, ‘‘Latin in the Commercial High School,” Classical 
Journal, XI, No. 2 (November, 1915), 106 ff. 

3 The experiment is described in two papers, ‘Latin as a ‘Practical’ Study,” and 
“Latin as a Vocational Study in the Commercial Course,” Classical Journal, VIII, 
No. 7 (April, 1913), 301 ff., and X, No. 1 (October, 1914), 7 ff. 
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wise, pupils would better spend their time in a study of Latin roots and pre- 
fixes in connection with English." 


The reading-matter was specially selected for the students who 
took this work; and that the course answers to the supreme test of 
awakening a feeling of literary appreciation will be clear from the 
following extract from Mr. Perkins’ second paper: 

This sense of appreciation was noticeable during the whole of the latter 
half of the year. In fact, the pupils followed the fate of Roscius of Ameria 
with almost breathless interest, and when we read selections from the Verrines 
were astonished to discover that “graft”? was by no means a modern develop- 
ment. But it was the study of Vergil that interested them most—to such a 
degree, indeed, that several read the whole of the Aeneid in translation. In 
other words, the pupils seemed so hungry for something spiritual, some relief, 
as it were, from the matter-of-fact detail of their bookkeeping or commercial 
geography, that I am inclined to think the refining influence of the literature 
is one of the important features of the course.’ 


Mr. Perkins closes his paper with a modest plea for favorable 
consideration of the work he is attempting. In the judgment of 
the writer he deserves the highest praise for so successfully bringing 
the benefits of Latin study to a class of students who normally 
would be cut off from the advantage of such a course. Indeed, one 
wonders whether students prepared by his method would not be 
able to enter a third-year Latin class. Perhaps, in some cases at 
least, such fruit will be borne by vocational Latin. A large city, 
known to the writer, some time ago established a manual-arts 
school, in which it was understood that no Latin should be taught, 
other schools in the city making generous provision for students of 
the literary type. But it was not long before beginning Latin 
found its way into the curriculum of the manual-arts school, which 
at the present time has the full four-year Latin course, with three 
teachers giving full time to the subject. Administrative limita- 
tions doubtless now hem in vocational Latin; but surely the ideal 
vocational course is one which, while contributing to the student’s 
business efficiency, at the same time lays so thorough a Latin 
foundation that the subject could be carried farther should other 
circumstances allow. 


t Ibid., VIII, No. 7, 305. 2 Ibid., X, No. 1, 10 ff. 
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It is necessary to point out two dangers that attend the institu- 
tion of courses in vocational Latin. 

1. The phrase “vocational Latin” has a practical sound that 
will doubtless recommend it in many quarters where the full bear- 
ing of the question is not fully understood. Thus, in a high school 
of the ordinary type, with a four-year Latin course established or 
in course of development, an inexperienced teacher might very 
easily be induced to introduce incautiously into the lower work a 
radical type of vocational Latin that would make utter havoc 
of the four-year course—quite needlessly, perhaps, for probably 
every real demand of the situation would be met by conducting the 
work along regular lines, with additional emphasis upon the relation 
of Latin and English. 

2. In the vocational Latin of the commercial or other similar 
course there will be the continual temptation to make the work 
“vocational” rather than “‘Latin.” In his first paper Mr. Perkins 
says of this difficulty: ‘The boys and girls, while interested in 
their study of words, were by no means enthusiastic when made to 
learn forms and constructions, without which there can be no real 
study of Latin.’* In describing the course in the Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Mr. Senger says: “In this connection we may 
note that the subjunctive mode is ignored throughout the course— 
both as to inflection and as to syntax.’? It is, therefore, easy to 
fancy a vocational Latin course degenerating to a point where, as 
Mr. Perkins puts it, “pupils would better spend their time in a 
study of Latin roots and prefixes in connection with English.” 

From the maintenance of courses of this character little benefit 
to the cause of Latin can be expected. On the other hand, there 
is most decidedly a place for vocational courses in which there is a 
sound central core of Latin. Not only will such work open up a 
new field to students who otherwise would have no chance at all 
to study Latin, but it may even add to the prestige of the subject. 
For while there is every reason to suppose that the total enrolment 
in the regular Latin courses will long remain at or near its present 
high level, it cannot be expected that the proportion relative to the 
total enrolment of our rapidly expanding secondary schools can 


1 Op. cit., p. 305. 2 Op. cit., p. 110. 
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long be maintained. When one subject does not grow in the same 
proportion as others, there is likely to be an undeserved loss of 
prestige. By moving out into this new field, vocational Latin may 
help to preserve for the subject some semblance of its old-time 
universality.’ 


* Since the above paragraphs were put into type, Mr. Perkins has contributed a 
further article to the Classical Journal on “The Dorchester Experiment in Vocational 
Latin” (XII, No. 2, pp. 131 ff.). In this article Mr. Perkins seems to be working 
toward the notion that Latin as a high-school subject is in a very bad way, and that 
the one hope of saving it lies in introducing intensive vocabulary work of the voca- 
tional type into the regular Latin instruction. Moreover, he falls into the all too 
common tactical error of playing into the hands of the enemy by discounting and 
disparaging all arguments for the study of Latin excepting the one in which he is at 
present interested. The writer is not in sympathy with this idea nor with the 
method of procedure. This fact, however, does not detract from his appreciation of 
the efforts of Mr. Perkins and others to widen the field of Latin instruction by adding 
a vocational department. 
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HOMERIC HEROES AND FISH 





By Joun A. Scotr 
Northwestern University 





It is well known to all Greek scholars that fish formed one of the 
chief items in the Hellenic food of the better classes; indeed they 
were so highly prized that the word for “luxury” or “dainty,” 
5yov, was also the word for “fish.” Demosthenes, De Falsa Lega- 
tione 229, contrasts his conduct in ransoming Athenian prisoners 
with that of Philocrates, who betrayed his country for money, and 
with that money secured harlots and fish, 6 8’ dy ra rijs réd\ews 
wpayyuara xpnuatwr aréboro, robrwy mopvas nyopate Kal ixOis repriwy’ 
In Aristophanes’ Frogs 1068 complaint is made that men slip out 
of paying their just taxes on the ground of poverty, yet bob up at 
the fish-market. Such passages might be multiplied, but these 
two show that fish were regarded as the height of luxury by the 
Athenians. This sentiment was not confined to the Athenians, as 
a glance at the words Spor and ix@is in Stephanus will show. 

It was early noted that fish formed no part of the Homeric 
heroes’ diet. Plato, Republic iii. 404B, says: ‘Homer never repre- 
sents his heroes as eating fish at their meals or feasts.”” Eubulus, as 


quoted by Athenaeus i. 25C, says: 


ixOov 5’ “Ounpos écbiovr’ eipnxe rod 
tiva Tay ’Axaav; 


In the two passages in Homer, where the companions of Odys- 
seus used fish for food, the explanatory clause is added, “‘for hunger 
was gnawing at their stomachs,” 6 369, wu 332, érepe 5¢ yaorépa 
Atos. 

However, Homer was familiar with the catching of fish, as the 
many similes derived therefrom prove, but it is evident that fish 
were little esteemed as food, and the rare mention of their use is 
excused, as if fish were used only as a last resort, much as a modern 
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writer might excuse the eating of vermin or other animals regarded 
as unclean. 

In Athenaeus i. 26D the explanation is given that the catching 
and cleaning of fish lacks dignity or elevation, hence is unsuited to 
the high characters of the Homeric epic. Professor Seymour gives 
a full and learned discussion of this subject in his Life in the Homeric 
Age, pp. 219 and 377 ff. 

However, he gives no satisfactory solution of the problem, and 
the story of the ring of Polycrates, the fish and all, shows that a 
king could be honored by the gift of a fish, and it is evidently an 
attempt to find an answer for a difficult question to assume that 
this food was beneath the dignity of the epic heroes. 

I have stumbled upon what seems to be the solution of this 
vexed problem, and, what is of immensely greater importance, it 
seems to answer the larger question in regard to the home of the 
poet of these two epics. 

Sir William Ramsay in his Impressions of Turkey gives a closing 
chapter which he calls “Tips to Archaeological Travelers,” and in 
this chapter he describes upland trips he has made from Smyrna. 
Sir William lays stress on the necessity of procuring proper food, 
especially meat, for such trips, and urges the student to rely on 
sardines to be taken along, or on kids or lambs to be obtained from 
the natives, but to avoid fish. Here are his own words in regard 
to fish, pp. 288 ff.: 


Fish are rarely found, and when found are usually bad; the natives have 
a prejudice against fish, and my own experience has been unfavorable. Fish 
of considerable size swarm in the Tembris, but are flabby and taste like mud: 
two hungry archaeologists, after a mouthful or two of such a fish, could eat 
no more. In the clear, sparkling mountain stream that flows through the 
Taurus a small kind of fish is caught; I had a most violent attack of sickness 
after eating some of them, and so had all who partook. In the upper waters 
of the Hermus alone, where it is a clear mountain stream, have fish been caught 
which have produced no ill consequences in my experience, but even they were 
not especially good eating. 

The explanatory phrase in Homer ére:pe 5¢ yaorépa Aids seems 
to reappear in the words “two hungry archaeologists.” Evidently 
it was no accident that Homer makes his heroes abstain from fish 
except under great compulsion, and we have here a touch of local 
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color and of local prejudice. This not only explains an obscure 
circumstance in the life of the epic heroes, but it gives an additional 
reason for assigning the J/iad and the Odyssey to a poet from Asia 
Minor. Homer looked upon fish as food with great disfavor 
because as a native of Asia Minor he had been trained to regard 
fish as an unhealthful or distasteful food to be eaten only as a last 
resort and also because he had no feeling for that conception of the 
European Greek which regarded fish as pre-eminently the dyor, 


the greatest luxury. 








COLLEGE STUDENTS BEGINNING THE STUDY 
OF GREEK 


By James T. ALLEN 
University of California 


Some months ago, having occasion to take a census of the col- 
leges of the United States with reference to the number of students 
of college grade who are beginning the study of the Greek language 
in these institutions, I sent inquiries to 479 colleges and univer- 
sities. I received 356 replies, which reported a total of 3,545 
students, or an average of 10 in each institution. 

Inasmuch as about 70 colleges in which no course for beginners 
in Greek is conducted are included in these totals, it is safe to 
assume that a number of the 123 institutions which did not report 
have such a course. It is probable, therefore, that the number of 
students who are beginning the study of Greek in the colleges of 
the United States approximates 4,000. 

The results of the canvass by states, in which the states are 
grouped according to the arrangement adopted by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, are set forth in Table I. 











TABLE I 
m 0 - 
oe Which 2 Replies om ~ of Students 
wai, | Recelved _ 
North Central Division: 
ESOS EY ek atte omer Ta 36 29 379 
Dikcvetescensaenegeuieeen 19 16 175 
DS ts wis wns'b wernkud meereeeY 28 17 186 
EE SG wo scabs Na Kemeees Ses 9 7 58 
I 4 Schjaeeitp vax aiewadde oe 8 7 69 
CN sc cckkcnsnsasensinawen 9 8 61 
SE pear ee es 20 15 108 
Nn a cig be ead aaa ee 24 16 236 
SR ino :0 sec x a0iee a nee <n 3 2 15 
EN 5s i's oes cneaneseies 5 2 4 
SN so bo kid ick dns weeepens 10 8 70 
Snide a's endeawoucibataaens 18 14 113 
— 1,474 
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TABLE I—Continued 
jeges to Which Number | Number of Students 
Wale Sea | Received a 
Western Division 
a5 500.9000 56 He's. oe I ° ° 
EE a divas siev. as see anes I I ° 
Re a ie wislscie<as-on. ewe xs 6 4 28 
Ed vit wick snares absan 4 I I 5 
NCS cies oe ea bans Cheeses I ° ° 
TR tinkiaead eda anen I I 2 
NS Bea. caw ee uenwe nea N we I I I 
6 hua et aes arabe iat SS 2 2 17 
ESE PE oS 6 6 45 
ai s.004 Coe naa eer dene 6 4 28 
a eee nea 8 8 84 
— 210 
North Atlantic Division: 
ST eee 5 3 29 
New Hampshire................. 2 I 15 
Ro eee 3 2 8 
Massachusetts................... 14 13 275 
ES a a ore 2 2 7 
Ee ee 3 3 40 
Sh SF Aicaeenedesienes< 29 27 316 
ss ot 555 5 ob esha om 4 4 22 
ee 34 28 356 
— 1,068 
South Atlantic Division: 
he. 2 2 8 
EE ee eee 12 8 29 
District of Columbia............. 8 6 74 
EE soos x ob Gia bahiere 2 e.2-oalo 18 14 133 
ES 5 3 35 
North Carolina.................. 15 9 115 
re rer ee 15 5 35 
ECL Evhd cktnmapgoesneng II 6 10 
Rd indcndesbaacnsebed 4 2 10 
— oe 
South Central Division: 
I 5 Soo aWs.9'6.6'a.n'o 04's aieeeniate 17 II 64 
REE ee nee: 24 12 87 
Ee er ere 8 4 17 
ES 8 6 60 
og cies dseiarn adie we im sen 4 2 II 
ong stdin lank Wisk eae ew ares a 14 8 69 
SUC ee eae ee 5 3 23 
rent bak adeeteddasse sé 3 3 13 
— 2 
i535 GN onda c kudos 479 356 35545 
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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


A PARALLEL TO SOPHOCLES Antigone go9-912 


On this much-disputed passage W. Nestle remarks (Philologus, LXX, 250): 
“Bei Herodot wie bei Sophokles fehlen grade die scharfen begrifflichen Bezeich- 
nungen die ein Sophist gewiss nicht unterdriickt hatte.” This comment sug- 
gests an interesting parallel from Euripides Alcestis 280 ff. Alcestis is pleading 
with Admetus not to marry after her death. Her speech of 46 verses not only 
adds to the pathos of the situation and is useful in the economy of the plot by 
preparing for the hesitation with which Admetus consents to receive into his 
home the prize of Heracles, as well as for the Debate (629-738), but it also 
furnishes the poet with an opportunity for a forensic speech. This kind of 
pyors is often employed by Euripides (more than fifty times in the extant 
plays: cf. J. T. Lees, Acxavixds Adyos in Euripides, Johns Hopkins dissertation, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1892), and—in contrast with the rheses of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles—is handled by him with all the facility of a professional pyrwp (cf. 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I*, 43 f.). 

The argument which Alcestis introduces as a prelude to her plea is, in 
brief, as follows: My love for you is shown by the sacrifice which I make of the 
joys of marriage in the heyday of youth [therefore you ought to promise to 
make a similar sacrifice]. If I had not loved you I might still have been happy 
without you, for I could have found another husband (vss. 284 [.); 

Oviioxw mapbv wor uh Oaveiv bwéep oéber, 
aN’ dvipa re cxelv Oercaddy bv HOedov. 


(With vs. 285 compare Antigone 909, 
mwbows wev dv yor karOavbvros AdXos Fv.) 


My love was greater than that of your nearest of kin: your father and mother 
refused to die for you, although for them the joys of life were past and your 
death would leave them without a son (vss. 293 f.), 

pévos yap abrois o8a, xotris éXrls Fv 

cod karOavéyros GdXa giricay Téxva. 


(Compare with this Antigone 910-12, 
kal mais dw’ Gov gwrds, el T005’ Huwdaxopr, 
pnrpds 8° év Aidov kal warpds xexevOdrov 
ob~x tar’ ddedpéds boris Av BXdoro ore.) 
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The chief points of similarity in the two passages are these: (1) the chief char- 
acter of the drama is about to die in the service of a loved one; (2) the impor- 
tance of a husband, gua husband, is minimized, for another might easily be 
found; (3) a proper motive for the sacrifice of one’s life is sought in the duty 
to that member of the male line who cannot be replaced, i.e., a son or brother 
whose parents are either dead or else too old to hope for further offspring. 
That the parallel is sufficiently close to warrant the conclusion that Euripides 
was indebted to Sophocles for the idea may be doubted, although it should be 
noted that the Alcestis was presented only three years after the Antigone. 
But aside from this the parallel is interesting as showing how Euripides, under 
the influence of the sophists, worked out an old idea in a fyydruov dixavixdv 


(Aristophanes, Pax, 534). 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 





XENOPHON Anabasis i. 8. 13 


The concessive (adversative) interpretation of ép@v and dxovwv in Anabasis 
i. 8. 13 admits of a stronger defense than Professor Knapp would seem to allow 
in his note on this passage in the November issue of the Classical Journal. 
The adversative force is quite logical if one interprets the passage thus: “ Al- 
though Clearchus saw that the vital spot in the king’s army was the massed cen- 
ter, where, as Cyrus had assured him, the king commanded in person, and 
although Clearchus knew that no Greek forces confronted this to strike the 
decisive blow and possibly slay or capture the king, nevertheless Clearchus 
refused to withdraw the right wing from the river, for he feared that the Greeks 
might be outflanked on both wings,”’ etc. 

Professor Knapp’s interpretation seems to me equally good, perhaps better 
than the above. He seems to explain the passage as follows: “Because 
Clearchus saw that the Persian center was so massed that sheer numbers there 
might overcome the superior prowess of the Greek hoplites, and because he had 
information from Cyrus that the king was out beyond the left wing of Cyrus’ 
army, so that to reach him would necessitate a withdrawal from the protecting 
barrier of the river, therefore Clearchus was unwilling to comply with Cyrus’ 
orders, for he feared lest the Persians might execute a double flanking move- 
ment.” 

But Professor Knapp holds that since ép@v and dxovwy are causal, duws is 
adversative to éxwv within the quasi-parenthesis, and is best omitted in trans- 
lating the sentence. I suggest that dAA’ duws points an adversative relation- 
ship, not between ovx 70eAev and any preceding participle, but between ovx 
nOerev and the preceding sentence: Kipos ... . r@ KAedpyw €Boa dyew 7d 
oTpdtevpa Karta pécov TO Tév Topepiwv, Sr. ex Bacrreds ein. That is, Cyrus 
kept shouting to Clearchus to lead his forces against the enemy’s center, etc., 
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but nevertheless Clearchus for certain reasons of his own (ép@v x.t.A. dxovwy 
x.t.A.) refused to do so. 

The sentence in question is an involved one, as Xenophon virtually admits 
in repeating the subject 6 KAéapyxos. To allow for that, and to translate duws 
so that it may appear adversative to the rather remote éBéa x.r.A., I suggest 
after all instead of nevertheless. 

The entire passage might then be rendered: “‘In the meanwhile Cyrus, 
who in person came riding past with Pigres the interpreter and three or four 
others, kept shouting out to Clearchus to lead his forces against the enemy’s 
center, because the king was there. ‘And if we are victorious here,’ said he, 
‘all our labors are over.’ But Clearchus, because he saw the mass formation 
in the center, and because he heard from Cyrus that the king was out beyond 
the Greek left wing—for the king was so superior in numbers that, although he 
commanded his own center, he was out beyond Cyrus’ left wing—well, Clearchus 
was after all loath to withdraw the right wing from the river, for he feared lest 
he be surrounded on both flanks, and he made reply to Cyrus that he was 


taking care that all should be well.” 
JouNn M. BripcGHAM 


STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
La Crosse, WISCONSIN 





XENOPHON Anabasis i. 8. 13 


This passage, commented on by Professor Charles Knapp in the Classical 
Journal for November last, reads as follows: épav 8 6 KAéapyos 7d pécov 
aripos Kai dxovwv Kipov é&w dvra Tov ebwvipov Baca, torovrov yap rAjba 
mepiv Baoreds Gore pévov Tav éavrod Exwv Tod Kujpov eiwvipou ew Fy, dX’ 
dpws 5 Kréapxos oix Oe drooraca dri tov worapod 1d defdv Képas, 
poBovpevos py Kukrwbein Exarépwhev, x.r.A. Professor Knapp insists that the 
participles ép@v and dxovwy are not concessive in force, but, like poBovpevos 
below, are causal. In order to support this view he even maintains that 
Xenophon is guilty of a “logical flaw.’’ Now it is possible to point to passages 
in Xenophon in which the logic is faulty; so, e.g., in i. 8. 27. There are pas- 
sages also in which recent editors insist on seeing faulty grammar, as, e.g., in 
i. 5. 9. But surely in the present passage one cannot justly find fault either 
with Xenophon’s logic or with his grammar. The general meaning of the 
sentence is that, although Clearchus saw the crowd which was at the center, 
and although he had heard from Cyrus that the king was beyond his left 
wing, still all the same he was unwilling to withdraw the right wing from 
the river because he feared that he might be surrounded. In other words, 
Clearchus did not do what at first sight might seem to have been the natural 
thing to do, namely, make a drive straight at the king, who occupied the 
center of the Persians. In drawing his troops away from the river he would 
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have given the Persians an opportunity to surround the Greeks. The long 
parenthetical sentence is of course equivalent to a modern footnote and 
has no effect on the construction of the rest of the sentence. If, following 
Professor Knapp’s suggestion, one does not translate dws at all, he will fail 
to bring out the contrast intended by Xenophon. Although Clearchus was 
aware of the king’s position, yet all the same he was unwilling to make a drive 
at him and risk being completely surrounded. He even went against the 
orders of Cyrus in not making at once for the king. 
G. C. ScoccIn 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI 








Current Gbvents 


{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of 
various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors named 


above.] 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut section of the Classical Association of New England held 
its annual meeting at Trinity College, Hartford, on December 9, 1916. Under 
the lead of its chairman, Professor Le Roy C. Barret, the committee planned 
this meeting in part as a continuation of the last annual meeting, of which a 
report was printed in the Classical Journal for February. The 1915 meeting 
devoted much of the morning session to the question of maintaining Greek 
in the public high schools of the state. The 1916 meeting started with “ Reports 
from the Field,” which showed definite progress in some places as the result 
of last year’s meeting. For example, last year’s report records that a teacher 
in the New Haven High School stated that in that school from six divisions 
Greek had dropped to one class, which he was then teaching—the last Greek 
class, he prophesied, in the New Haven High. This year’s report shows a 
beginners’ class in Greek in the New Haven High taught by a Yale instructor. 
Again, the principal of the Simsbury High School reports that a specialist 
in classics has this year been added to his teaching staff. Though Greek is not 
at present taught in this school, a teacher equipped for teaching Greek as well 
as Latin was demanded and secured. These are definite and significant steps 
of progress in both city and country high schools. 

Professor Heidel, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, turned directly to 
the general question of preparatory college studies in the high school, including 
Greek. He pleaded for leadership on the part of superintendents in keeping 
with the larger reaches of the demands of a democracy. Public schools must 
meet two demands: certainly of those who are not going on with the higher 
education, but no less assuredly of the much smaller number who will continue. 
No superintendent should be appointed today who has not glimpsed this 
higher field; the superintendent with vision will not neglect this second 
class. Professor Heidel pleaded for fearlessness on the part of the leaders in 
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education; scorning to be followers, they should frankly tell the people what 
they need and need to know. 

Mr. Wheatley, superintendent of schools at Middletown, urged in justifica- 
tion of the dropping of Greek from its high school that very few elected the 
course, and that the comparative expense of maintaining Greek made it to 
him an unwarrantable use of public funds. Speaking as one who had himself 
taken Greek in school and college, and recognizing the desirability of Greek 
for some, he claimed that college, not high school, was the place for Greek. 

Dr. Bunnell, of Norwich Academy, illustrated how Greek can be kept in 
the schools by a teacher devoted to his cause who recognizes the increased 
responsibility changed conditions put on the secondary-school teacher. He 
advocated his own practice of going out and soliciting—a method of advertising 
without touch of the mercenary, for he could still teach other subjects if 
debarred from his chosen field. His school employs the plan of meeting groups 
of students after the first year and helping to direct their choice of studies 
according to the endowment of the pupils. This method helps the science 
department as well as the Greek, steering pupils where they belong. Dr. 
Bunnell showed how his method of advocating Greek brought the subject in 
touch with present-day problems and practical questions. The pupil who 
proposed to study his ancient classics through translations was told that he 
could do that as satisfactorily as he could do his traveling by the picture postal- 
card route. Mr. Coffin, of the Hartford High School, brought a message of 
cheer. In that school Greek was holding its own, and only needed less over- 
taxed teachers to make decided gains through more missionary work. He 
showed by college-entrance board statistics that Greek and Latin were well 
taught compared with other subjects. The apologetic note does not belong 
to the teacher of classics. While because of the unity underlying all language 
our knowledge of English is helped by the study of a foreign tongue, it is helped 
more through Latin and Greek than modern languages because Latin and 
Greek are not cast in the same mold. The practical importance of Latin is 
emphasized by the preponderance of Latin derivatives in our vocabulary. 
The study of Latin is admirable scientific training in the four elements of obser- 
vation, recording data, reasoning, and conclusion. There might be improve- 
ment in our first-year textbooks if two-thirds of the points now covered were 
selected, and these emphasized more. 

Encouraging reports came also from Waterbury and New Britain. In fact, 
the note of encouragement was prominent throughout the meeting. 

The chief address of the meeting was by Professor Nicholson, of Wesleyan, 
on “The Work of the Latin Commission, Past and Present.” After a his- 
torical review of the work of the commission showing a tendency to emphasize 
sight translation and curtail the amount of prescribed work, the speaker recog- 
nized the commission’s motive to improve the teaching of Latin, but also 
detected the idea of bolstering up a waning study by attempting to make it 
more interesting. But if increase of interest is the aim, statistics show that 
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the end is not achieved, as Latin and Greek are still declining in college as in 
schools, enough to suggest that this new emphasis has resulted in more loss than 
gain. The fact is Latin and Greek were not written to interest our children. 
Why not use this other method of approach? Say to your pupils outright, 
“If you want to succeed: in Latin and Greek, you’ve got to use your brains, 
boys.”” Don’t overemphasize sight reading at the expense of constant, thor- 
ough drill in grammar throughout the preparatory course. Suppose that the 
studies are hard and uninteresting as a whole. Test them by “efficiency” in 
results. Wesleyan statistics show the percentage of honor and high-honor 
men in the arts course greatly in excess of that of science students. You can 
show your pupils that if they want to join the ranks of the intellectually fit, 
the sure path is by the classical course. But “sweat” rather than “soothing 
syrup” is the prescription. The solution of the problem is harder and harder 
work. 

The general hearty applause that followed showed that the entire audience 
approved of the stress which Professor Nicholson laid on hard work and 
accuracy. 

The meeting then adjourned to the Trinity dining-hall, where all were 
guests of the college at luncheon. 

There were two strong papers in the afternoon. Professor Harmon, of 
Yale, protested against a pessimistic note in the face of the fact that the future 
of the classics is not in our hands; our only question is whether we are teaching 
well or ill, and the answer is, certainly well, on the whole. Professor Hendrick- 
son in discussion deepened the optimistic note of Professor Harmon’s paper 
by recording a growing desire among students at Yale for closer first-hand 
acquaintance with Greek drama and philosophy as shown by the fact that since 
1906 the numbers electing Junior and Senior Greek have practically doubled. 

Professor Nye, in a paper entitled ‘“Shakespeare’s Use of Classical Litera- 
ture,’ showed remarkable parallels between Shakespeare’s jokes and comic 
situations and those of Plautus, finding, too, striking Latin constructions and 
expressions in Shakespeare’s English. Though no direct borrowing was claimed, 
Professor Nye was herself convinced that Shakespeare had used Plautus in the 
original. This scholarly paper, with its inspiring call back to the masters in 
the large, fittingly concluded a successful program. 

The committee for the coming year is composed of Professor Irene Nye, 
of the Connecticut College for Women, New London; Professor Karl P. 
Harrington, of Wesleyan; Mr. Alfred E. Porter, of the New Haven High; 
and the secretary. The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the trustees of 
Trinity and to the retiring committee. 

The Connecticut section submits this report to all other state organizations 
in the belief that it contains evidence of some definite progress. Slight as the 
progress may seem, surely the movement rightly starts from the very heart of 
the classics—the study of Greek. Why do Latin and Greek teachers alike 
show so little organized aggressiveness in the face of the deep damnation of 
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Greek’s taking off? Is it because we teachers of Greek, surrounded by the 
hosts of barbarians, show so little of the Greek spirit ourselves? Are we 
expecting the teachers of Latin to bear the brunt in a battle where we should 
be leaders? A strong Latin teacher from another state writes: 

It appears that no teacher of Greek has undertaken the task you suggested for 
me. I have not heard a strong plea for Greek from the teachers of Greek for many a 
day, and that is what discourages me. If they have accepted the decadence of the 
study in our schools, there is little reason for expecting others to have hopes for it. 
I am teaching three divisions of Vergil (about 80 in all) and just ro per cent of the 
students are taking Greek. What use can I make of Greek in these classes? This 
situation has prevailed for ten years with us, in spite of all our efforts to build up 
Greek. I have every desire to see my students taking Greek, but admit frankly that 
I am thoroughly disheartened in the situation, and have readjusted my work to get on 
without the help of Greek as best I can. Now who would care to hear a discouraged 
teacher’s views of the Greek situation? I need myself to hear some man so filled with 
belief in the Greek that he can rouse us all with enthusiasm to “hit the trail” to 


Parnassus again. 


Are there not enough real Greeks left to respond to this call from Rome ? 
Granted that Greek will continue to live on its merits, since “ what is excellent, 
as God lives, is permanent,” that does not exonerate those who have caught 
the vision from doing their utmost to open the eyes of their fellow-barbarians. 
The Connecticut section solicits the co-operation of other state sections in 
planning its coming campaign. 

Address Josiah Bridge, Secretary, Westminster School, Simsbury, Con- 
necticut. 


Illinois 

Moline.—The Latin club of the Moline High School, in co-operation with 
the music department, presented Miller’s Dido: The Phoenician Queen in the 
High School Auditorium on December 16. 


Indiana 

Indiana polis.—The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation had one of its best meetings on October 26, 1916, when the following 
program was given before about four hundred interested people: ‘The Teach- 
ing of Latin Songs—lIllustrated by High-School Pupils,’ Josephine Abel, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis; ‘“‘ Extension Work and Latin, J. J. Petti- 
john, director of Extension Division, Indiana University; discussion, Superin- 
tendent R. E. Cavanaugh, Salem; “The Direct Method—Demonstration 
Lesson and Discussion,” Theodora E. Wye, Columbia University. The 
officers of the section were: President, Virginia E. Claybaugh, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis; Secretary, Lillian Gay Berry, Indiana University. 

Wabash College.—Professor D. D. Hains, for a long time professor in 
Wabash College, vice-president of our Association for Indiana, welcome con- 
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tributor to the Journal, and a familiar figure at our annual meetings, has, to 
the regret of us all, exchanged his professorial life for the life of a business man. 
Professor Frank H. Cowles, of Wabash College, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hains as vice-president. 


Iowa 


Burlington.—The Latin department of the Burlington High School, under 
the supervision of the teachers in the department, Miss H. A. Warren, Miss 
Bess Bousquet, and Mr. Thomas A. Fitz Gerald, gave an entertainment on 
Friday evening, December 15, consisting of a short two-scene play entitled 
Reditus Ulixis and a “‘ Vestal Virgins’ Drill.” A fairly detailed synopsis of the 
play rendered it easy to follow the Latin words spoken by the actors even where 
the action would not have done so, and the audience appreciated the play to a 
marked degree. Of course, the lovers of aesthetic dancing enjoyed the drill 
of the Vestal Virgins, and even those who did not come as such were com- 
pletely won over by the drill, which was most beautifully and gracefully done. 

The attendance was very satisfactory, being larger than similar attractions 
had heretofore been able to secure, and, of course, the value of the entertain- 
ment was proportionately increased. Latin is by no means on the wane here. 

The number of students taking Latin is considerably larger than it has been 
before, and it is to be hoped that it will continue to increase. With a view to 
interesting more students in Latin a part of Reditus Ulixis was repeated before 
all the students at the weekly assembly on December 22. 


Massachusetts 


Mount Holyoke College.—Miss Margaret C. Waites writes: ““On Novem- 
ber 24 the Latin department of Mount Holyoke College presented the Phormio 
of Terence in the Chapin Auditorium, The aim of the department was not 
to impress the public with the ability of the actors—indeed, under the circum- 
stances that would have been a rather hopeless task—but to obtain the educa- 
tional stimulus and the curiously vivid impression that Latin is after all a 
real language which the recitation of a play in the original always produces 
in young performers. The members of the cast were therefore chosen for the 
most part from Latin students in the Sophomore class who had become ac- 
quainted with the Phormio through the work of the Freshman year. Few of 
them had innate dramatic ability; for most of them the very memorizing of 
the lines was exceedingly difficult. 

“The department had expected that this preliminary drudgery might be 
left to the summer vacation, and with that end in view had assigned parts 
before Commencement; but the actors proved to need so much assistance 
that work on the play was really begun in October when the long-delayed 
opening of college had taken place. The first week, in order to avoid so far 
as possible mistakes in scansion, we devoted to a careful reading of the play. 
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We then arranged rehearsals so as to give every student at first an hour a 
week of individual attention and two hours at least of general rehearsal. 

“Though from the beginning all the performers were eagerly desirous to 
give the best production possible, most of the cast had to be taught gesture 
by gesture and sentence by sentence to render the lines intelligently. That 
strange self-repression, at once the blessing and the curse of the New England 
character, made it impossible to speak and move with freedom. 

“Discouraging as these preliminary rehearsals often seemed, it was wonder- 
ful to observe the growth of appreciation and interest which they produced. 
Students so shy and retiring that they were regarded as dramatically hopeless 
developed self-confidence and self-expression as the work went on. The possi- 
bilities of the language, the sly humor of single words, the perplexities and com- 
plications of the plot, the need for accuracy both in word and in gesture— 
all these our actors finally realized. 

“Our scenery we owed to Mount Holyoke students, who proved most in- 
genious in combining old properties with new materials and devising effective 
combinations out of most unpromising beginnings. We decided to leave the 
door of Demipho’s house ajar during several scenes and to group palms and 
ferns round a statue behind the opening so as to give the impression of a court- 
yard. This added considerably to the beauty of the setting. 

“Realizing that to most of our audience the Latin would be often unin- 
telligible, we endeavored to accompany words by gestures even when, from 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view, gestures were affected and unnecessary. 
Before our rehearsals were finished, our cast had become Italianized and was 
ready to talk with hands, feet, and face. Almost every gesture told with our 
audience and helped enormously to impress the development of the plot. 

“Our difficulties were too great, we decided, to be complicated by music. 
So we regretfully rejected the idea of a flute-player and endeavored to make 
voice and gesture take the place of music. 

“As we made our costumes ourselves, often eking out our supplies from 
the spoils of former classical plays, our chief expenses were incurred for print- 
ing tickets and programs and for paying a professional to ‘make us up.’ 

“Our audience was large and enthusiastic; our Freshmen were delighted 
to find that they could really follow the Latin and charmed at our extravagant 
gestures; our treasury received a modest sum when expenses had been paid; 
and our actors with all their families thrilled with the fame which their brief 
appearance before the footlights brought them. 

“The effect of the performance is very marked; it has added appreciation of 
the Latin language and of that Latin life which, to most students irretrievably 
remote, seems to ours at present delightfully human.” 


Nebraska 
Hastings College.—The classical department of Hastings College is experi- 
encing a renaissance in the new interest manifested in the study of Latin and 
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Greek after a “slump” of several years. The number enrolled in college 
Latin classes has been tripled within the last year under the direction of Dr. 
Bertha Ellis Booth, while an instructor has been added for the academy work— 
Miss Bryant, formerly of the Fairfield, Iowa, High School. An enthusiastic 
Latin club holds monthly meetings and has a reputation of unusually well- 
planned and interesting meetings. The Christmas meeting showed the influ- 
ence of the Latin language in the observances of the church. The Christmas 
story from the Latin New Testament furnished the roll-call; old Christmas 
songs in Latin were sung; while papers discussed the features of these early 
church hymns and the influences from the religions of Rome upon our Christ- 
mas observance. The January meeting will be a Horace recital by the members 
of the Horace class with familiar Horatian songs; after the recital the mem- 
bers of the club will be “at home”’ to faculty and friends. 


Ohio 

Toledo.—On the evening of December 15 the Latin department of Waite 
High School presented a most successful Saturnalia to an appreciative audience 
of 1,500 persons. The program was very elaborate, consisting of tableaux, 
dances, a Vestal Virgin ceremonial, and the betrothal scene from A Roman 
Wedding. During the intermission gingerbread images of Saturnus and his 
sickle were sold. About 150 students took part in the entertainment, all in 
Greek or Roman costume. 

The aedile who gave the games described the Roman customs involved, 
and other students followed, who instructed the audience in whatever was 
necessary for a complete enjoyment of the scenes. The first group of tableaux 
represented characters in the political and social life of Rome; another group 
portrayed mythological personages; scenes from the Gallic Wars and the 
Aeneid formed subjects for still others. A ’cello and violin helped greatly 
in creating the proper atmosphere and accompanied the very beautiful dances, 
among which were “Apollo and the Muses,” “Iris,” and “A Pompeian Flower 
Girl.” 

At the close the entire cast appeared upon the stage singing ‘“‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” as they followed the aedile to the temple. This very successful 
undertaking reflects great credit upon the originator of the idea, Miss Marjorie 
Noble, and her two able assistants, Miss Fon Boerger and Miss Esther Boyer. 








General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


The fact that the regular sessions of the American Oriental Society are 
usually held in the East has made it impossible for many western members to 
attend, and it was to remedy this situation that it was decided to organize a 
western division. Therefore in accordance with the action of the Society at its 
annual meeting last April a committee was appointed to call together Oriental- 
ists residing in the West. This first meeting was held at the University of 
Chicago on January 27. Two sessions were held and several papers of twenty 
minutes’ length were read. These for the most part were strictly oriental; 
but one paper, by Professor J. E. Wrench, of the University of Missouri, dealt 
with “The Byzantine Land System.” 





The American Historical Association held its thirty-second annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati from December 27 to December 30, 1916. On the first day 
of the session the Division of Ancient History met, having as its chairman 
Professor W. A. Oldfather, of the University of Illinois. The following papers 
were presented: “Mesopotamian Politics and Scholarship,” by A. T. Olm- 
stead, of the University of Missouri; ‘Climatic and Geographic Influence 
upon Ancient Mediterranean Agriculture,” by Ellen Churchill Semple, of 
Louisville, Kentucky; ‘Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire,” by 
Herbert Wing, of Dickinson College. At one of the later sessions Professor 
Paul Van den Ven, of the University of Louvain, spoke on the subject “‘When 
Did the Byzantine Empire and Civilization Come into Being ?” 





Charles Pomeroy Parker, professor of Greek and Latin at Harvard College, 
died in Cambridge on December 2, 1916. Professor Parker received his early 
education at St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, and after a brief 
stay at Trinity College, Hartford, he entered Balliol College, Oxford, graduat- 
ing in 1876. On his return to America he taught for a time in his old school at 
Concord, but later became a private tutor. In 1883 he went to Harvard and 
there he became known to many generations of students, especially in con- 
nection with his course in advanced Latin composition, locally known as Latin 7. 
This course was taken by all candidates for final honors in the classics as well 
as by many graduates from other colleges who were candidates for the higher 
degrees. In his teaching Professor Parker displayed a never-failing sympathy 
and kindness, and he was always ready to listen to suggestions even from the 
most humble of his hearers. 
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The distinguished poet and teacher, Rabindranath Tagore, has been lectur- 
ing for some time in this country. In 1913 he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature; and perhaps he is the best known of contemporary oriental 
writers. Among his books are The Gardener, The Crescent Moon, Gitanjali, 
Chitra, and Sddhand. The last mentioned, which may be somewhat freely 
rendered “‘Self-realization,” is in prose, and from it the Occidental may get some 
idea of the famous Hindu Upanishads whose teachings are here set forth. In 
the first lecture, which takes up the relation of the individual to the universe, 
are found some interesting remarks on the difference, as it appears to a thought- 
ful Oriental, between Greek civilization, which “was nurtured within city 
walls,” and that of India, which had its birth “in the forests,” where it “was 
surrounded by the vast life of nature.”” The West with its feverish excitability 
and its constant rush and hurry certainly has much to learn from the unruffied 
calm and self-control displayed by the Hindu philosophers. 





The Archaeological Institute of America met in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association and the College Art Association of America 
December 27-30 at Washington University in St. Louis. At the first joint 
session Professor F. W. Shipley presided, and the annual address was given by 
Professor Carl Darling Buck, the president of the Philological Association, 
who spoke on “Comparative Philology and the Classics.” At a later session 
Professor Walter Woodburn Hyde discussed “Reconstructions of Olympic 
Victor Monuments.” At the Friday morning session, Professor John Pickard 
presiding, Professor David M. Robinson spoke on “Some Greek Vases at the 
Johns Hopkins University.”’ At the afternoon session, Dean Andrew Fleming 
West presiding, Mr. Stephen N. Luce, Jr., spoke on “Etruscan Architectural 
Terracottas in the University Museum, Philadelphia,’ and Mr. T. Lindsey 
Blayney spoke on “Great Monuments of the Architecture of India.” At 
the evening session Professor John A. Scott discussed ‘‘The Close of the 
Odyssey,” and Professor Paul Shorey spoke on “Illogical Idiom.” 





A very commendable step is that taken by some of our state colleges in pro- 
viding collections of lantern slides to be loaned to the high schools throughout 
their respective states. Professor Eastman’s successful efforts in this direction 
in Iowa have been noted already in the Classical Journal. Professor Josiah B. 
Game, of the Florida State College for Women, is now prepared to send out over 
his state the slides made under the direction of Professor Eastman, together 
with some additional sets. These slides have been arranged under the follow- 
ing heads: “‘The Roman House”; ‘Roman Wearing Apparel”; ‘Roman 
Games and Amusements”; “Roman Communication and Travel”; ‘Roman 
Trades and Crafts”; ‘Illustrating Caesar’s Gallic Wars”; “Illustrating 
Cicero’s Orations’”’; “Illustrating Virgil’s Aeneid’; “Pompeii and Other 
Roman Cities’; and, in course of preparation, ‘Athens and Greece.” These 
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slides are sent free of charge except that the school must pay transportation 
each way and assume responsibility for any breakage. Two sets of fifty slides 
each are sent together, providing for two different lectures. It is perhaps 
inevitable that these slides should be illustrative chiefly of Roman life, but we 
hope that gradually other sets may be added illustrating such subjects as the 
Odyssey, the Anabasis, and Greek art. 





Professors Canter, Oldfather, and Pease, of the University of Illinois, are 
actively engaged in the preparation of an “‘Index Verborum to the Tragedies 
of Seneca.” This work will be based on the text of Peiper and Richter and 
should be of great use to scholars. Although we have two well-known modern 
editions of the tragedies, Seneca, on the whole, has been strangely neglected. 
The proposed index should be a useful aid in any attempt to improve our 
Senecan text, as well as in the study of the question as to the authorship of the 
Octavia. It has long been an affectation to scorn Seneca and many absurd 
views are often quoted, usually at second hand. No Latin writer has exerted 
more influence, directly or indirectly, on English literature, and this fact should 
assure him a prominent place in our curriculum. The gory scenes for which 
he is so often censured may easily be paralleled elsewhere. The most awful 
scene in literature with which I am familiar is from the pen of a very distin- 
guished modern novelist. For many pages we are carried through all the 
harrowing details of an impalation scene compared with which any passage in 
Seneca is very tame. Yet I have never heard any criticism brought against 
the taste of this author. Of course, it is true that the legitimate demands made 
upon a dramatist may differ from those required of a novelist, but it is also 
true that Seneca is not the only dramatist to introduce disagreeable scenes. 
Euripides was familiar enough with the practice of exciting the spectator da 
THs GYews. Seneca, far more than Euripides, has to contend against a great 
accumulation of traditional prejudice. 





In the Nation for December 21 Professor John Livingston Lowes, of Wash- 
ington University, writes briefly on ‘Chaucer and the Classics.”” Perhaps no 
other living scholar is more qualified to speak on the sources of Chaucer. He 
maintains, as all have heretofore maintained, that Chaucer had a good first- 
hand knowledge of the Latin classics and used Virgil and Ovid and other writers 
in the original. But he is equally insistent that Chaucer also used numerous 
translations and ‘‘reworkings” of his classical material. Professor Lowes 
finds that there were numerous French translations of these works which were 
widely read in the fourteenth century, and in many cases Chaucer’s phrase- 
ology more nearly resembles the French translation than it does the original. 
In the “Legend of Dido’? Chaucer used, not only the Aeneid, but also the 
Roman d’Eneas, a work of the twelfth century. In the “Legend of Philomela”’ 
he drew, not only upon Ovid, but also upon the Philumena, which is incor- 
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porated in the lengthy Ovide Moralisé, a work much read in the Middle Ages. 
Professor Lowes doubts that Chaucer was thoroughly acquainted with Lucan 
in the original, for he finds greater similarity of statement to an old French 
prose translation. He thinks that Chaucer’s knowledge of Roman history 
was largely supplemented through the French. Yet he rightly emphasizes 
the fact that a thorough knowledge of the original is not incompatible with a 
knowledge of famous translations, and Chaucer was the man to combine knowl- 
edge from all sources. Chaucer derived his classical material from the Latin, 
from the Italian, and, as Lowes believes, far more than hitherto suspected, from 
the French. ‘Chaucer assimilated all three, and there are few more important 
critical problems than the appraisal of the part played by each of the three 
in the resultant fabric. And to this end every reference in Chaucer’s work 
to the subject-matter of the classics must be scrutinized anew.”” Obviously 
research in the field of English requires a knowledge of Latin as well as of 
modern languages other than English. 





“Why did not somebody teach me the constellations and make me at home 
in the starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t know to 
thisday?” This lament, uttered by Thomas Carlyle, has probably found echo 
in the mind of many another modern. It is undoubtedly true that general 
familiarity with the starry heavens was more widespread among the ancients 
than among us. Of course the poets of all ages have been attracted to the 
stars, and none more so than the English poets, Milton and Tennyson. Yet 
it is an interesting comment on modern education that with all the conven- 
iences at the disposal of the modern worid, comparatively few students, even 
in college, are led to avail themselves of this easy access to some slight knowl- 
edge of the vast universe of which we form, externally, so small a part. This 
great fabric assumes a more friendly aspect for him who is able to return a 
familiar nod of recognition to Vega, Deneb, Capella, Algol, Castor and Pollux, 
Betelgeuze, Rigel, Fomalhaut, Altair, and numerous other “bright poten- 
tates” that sit enthroned in their grand constellations. The Greeks have 
bequeathed to us the earliest descriptive account of the stars sufficiently 
accurate for comparison with modern results in astronomical study. Of 
interest historically is a publication issued in 1915, but only recently dis- 
tributed, by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under the title Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue of Stars; a Revision of the Almagest. This revision is largely the result 
of studies pursued by Christian Heinrich Friedrich Peters, long professor of 
astronomy and director of the observatory at Hamilton College. After Pro- 
fessor Peters’ death the manuscript was placed in the hands of Mr. Edward 
Ball Knobel, a London manufacturer and former president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, who had long been interested in the subject and who had 
already given much help in the work. It is not often that a publication of the 
Institution makes a direct appeal to the professed classicist; and probably in 
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this case it will pass unnoticed unless the classical student, like the Watchman 
at the opening of the A gamemnon, be one who dorpwv xdrowde vuxrépwv Surpyupww,/ 
kal Tovs pépovras xeia Kai Oépos Bporois/Aapmpors Svvacras, éumpérovras ailépu. 
But this publication is of interest as showing how a well-equipped man of science 
can go directly to the writings of the ancients and produce results of great 
value for his fellow-laborers whose linguistic training is restricted. Professor 
Peters was able to utilize at first hand works written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Persian, and Turkish; and he collated numerous manuscripts in the libraries 
of Europe. Ptolemy’s Catalogue of Stars is contained in the seventh and 
eighth books of his Meyiorn owvragis (whence, by prefixing the article a/, was 
derived the common Arabic title Almagest). The historians of astronomy are 
inclined to the belief that Ptolemy has merely transmitted, with certain cor- 
rections for his own place of observation, the Catalogue of Hipparchus, who 
lived in the second century B.c. To the Orientalist the A/magest is of interest 
as indicating one of those numerous points of contact between East and West, 
often easy to surmise but difficult to prove. Ptolemy was translated into 
Arabic at Bagdad as early as the ninth century, later to pass back from Orient 
to Occident by a revolution of that familiar mediaeval wheel of fortune which 
in more cases than one restored to Europe what had been lost. The Latin 
translation from the Arabic, made by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth cen- 
tury, long remained Europe’s sole source of knowledge of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. 
Not until the fifteenth century was a translation made from the Greek by 
Georgius Trapezuntius. The Greek text was first printed at Basle in 1538 
under the editorship of Simon Grynaeus, being based, according to tradition, 
on a manuscript once in the possession of Cardinal Bessarion. But no such 
manuscript is now known to exist. Peters, in his introduction, gives an account 
of numerous errors that arose in the manuscripts. The unreliability of numer- 
als in our manuscripts is familiar enough, and the corruptions that would 
creep into a text largely mathematical may easily be imagined. Manuscripts 
were often the work of mere professional scribes, and well might Roger Bacon 
complain that the translators did not have a true knowledge either of the 
languages or of the sciences. Professor Peters, after his long study of many 
manuscripts, concluded that “‘the Arabs were altogether more accurate than 
the Greek scribes.’ In all there are catalogued and described 1,028 stars, 
mostly found in the forty-eight constellations commonly known to the ancients. 








Book Reviews 


The Minor Poems of Vergil, Comprising the Culex, Dirae, Lydia, 
Moretum, Copa, Priapeia, and Catalepton. Metrically trans- 
lated into English by JosrerH J. Mooney. To which is pre- 
fixed a translation of Foca’s Life of Vergil, while the Latin 
text of the poems is appended. Birmingham: Cornish 
Brothers. Cr. 8vo, pp. 117. 45. 6d. net. 

That English commentators and translators have done so little with the 
minor poems of Vergil has long been a mystery, possibly incapable of explana- 
tion. It seems almost as if they had simply followed the line of least resistance 
by categorically denying that Vergil wrote any of these poems and thus saving 
themselves from further trouble in this particular. The truth, based upon 
even a slight knowledge of the nature of things, is that Vergil wrote many poems 
in early life and probably many short poems at various times throughout his 
whole career. He could not at about the age of thirty have suddenly burst 
into song with those masterpieces of art, the Second, the Third, and the Fifth 
Eclogues, which include so much for which he was not indebted to Theoc- 
ritus. It is also true that these minor poems, in various meters, contain a 
considerable amount of excellent poetry. 

The evidence that Vergil wrote most of these poems is about as clear as 
anything can be. I would not lay too much stress upon a manuscript’s super- 
scription to this effect, but it seems to me impossible to set aside the statements 
of the Lives of Vergil and of many Latin authors, including Martial, Statius, 
Suetonius, and the grammarians. Vergil must have written at least all the 
poems included in Mr. Mooney’s edition. 

As yet we have no annotated edition of these poems by an English scholar, 
and we had no text edition until 1907, when Professor Ellis published his 
Appendix Vergiliana. Professor Ellis has also given us prose translations of 
several of the shorter pieces and much valuable commentary on some of them. 
Aside from these, the only “translations” of the minor poems of Vergil known 
to me are “Vergil’s Gnat,” by Edmund Spenser, in Faerie Queene English, 
“The Salad,”’ by Cowper, and the three “ Priapeia,” by Lamb and by Martin. 
There are many annotated editions and translations in other languages. 

In view of all this, Mr. Mooney has performed a real service to Vergilian 
scholarship by the publication of this little book. The Latin text which he 
gives is conservative and readable. The manuscripts are, of course, late and 
corrupt, but the text as here printed is not disfigured by a single obelus. The 
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editor has followed the manuscripts as closely as possible. In places where 
they are not helpful he has admitted the conjectures of early and late scholars 
in order to make the passages intelligible. The result of this is that the text 
finally adopted is as good as can be expected at thistime. It may be somewhat 
improved after a few more generations of editors have worked over it. The 
present reviewer has noted only a few places where he would have given a 
different reading, and even these are for the most part of small importance. 

The translations are also excellent. They are metrical, as the title-page 
says, but the author has not handicapped himself by adopting the plan of 
imitating the meters in English or by employing any kind of rhyming verse. 
Therefore the translations are astonishingly literal, and yet, in general, they 
are expressed in admirable English. In some places the English is extremely 
involved, but this may be due to the Latin original. The reviewer is pleased 
to find that in many places his own pet theories in regard to the meaning are 
confirmed by this edition, notwithstanding the arguments of commentators to 
the contrary! One passage in particular, however, in which I cannot agree 
with Mr. Mooney’s reading and interpretation is the thirty-third verse of 
the Copa. He gives formosum, the reading of all manuscripts and nearly all 
editors, which I believe is the correct form, but instead of his ore I strongly 
prefer ora, which is found in all but one of the manuscripts and in all editions 
known to me. Then, following Ribbeck, I should take formosum as an 
adverb with /enerae and obtain a very different and much more acceptable 
meaning. 

Each poem has a brief and scholarly introduction, and there are many 
valuable footnotes throughout the book. The metrical Life of Vergil, by 
Phocas, here translated into English for the first time, is given before the 
Vergilian poems. 

Misprints seem to be few in number. A rather peculiar one appears on 
p. 13, where Vergil is talking about the happy lot of the herdsman: 


For who with better reason in an age 

To be desired can be more fortunate 

Than he who, far away with conscious clear 
And disposition proved, doth nothing know 
Of greedy wrath or dismal wars . . 


The reviewer wishes that Mr. Mooney would soon publish an equally 
good edition of the other poems that are sometimes said to have been written 
by Vergil, the Ciris, Est et Non, Vir Bonus, De Rosis Nascentibus, and even 
Maecenas. We have advanced. Perhaps within a few years it may be clearly 
proved that Vergil wrote these poems also! I do not now believe that this is 
possible, but ‘‘you never can tell,” and the Ciris is in many ways an interesting 


poem. 
M. N. WETMORE 
Witiiams COLLEGE 
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A Study of Tibur—Historical, Literary, and Epigraphical, from the 
Earliest Times to the Close of the Roman Empire. By ELta 
Bourne. A Dissertation Submitted to the Board of Uni- 
versity Studies of the Johns Hopkins University in Conformity 
with the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philos- 


ophy. Pp. 73. 

Does anyone ever re-read a Doctor’s dissertation? I answer that natural 
question by saying that today I myself have gone through a second time and 
with pleasure Dr. Bourne’s thesis on Tibur. Of course, any devotee of Horace 
is stirred by the thought of fertile Tibur on the hillside, founded by an Argive 
colonist, the home of the resounding Albunea, and the praeceps Anio by whose 
banks the Matinian bee fashioned the honey of his song. But apart from the 
magic of the subject, Dr. Bourne has achieved the rare success of making a 
scholarly and a readable dissertation, and I for one, when it is possible to go to 
Italy again, shall carry her Tibur with me to the Sabine (or Tiburtine!) hills. 

A reviewer, if interested, always wishes to interrogate an author, and my 
mind is full of questions. On p. 16, I wonder if Dr. Bourne could have seen 
before her book went to press the discussion of “‘Horace’s Villa at Tivoli: 
I. Horace at Tibur” by G. H. Hallam (Johns Hopkins Studies, Vol. IV, 1914) 
and what her opinion would be of Mr. Hallam’s self-satisfied contention about 
the Sabine-Tiburtine locality of Horace’s villa. I, myself, cannot follow his in- 
ferences. I could wish a fuller footnote (60) on this page, too, about the new 
excavations in the valley of the Digentia, for no official archaeological account 
of them has been published by the Italian excavators and so no intelligent 
criticism of the identification as the “Villa d’Orazio’”’ has been possible. 

Then on p. 16 I get the impression that the writer is not one of ‘those who 
would like to make Horace’s references to his farm and his references to Tibur 
fit exactly,”’ but on p. 33 I find her arguing that Tibur was not a purely arti- 
ficial or fashionable resort, because Horace met a wolf while wandering in the 
woods near his Sabine farm. Is not this begging the question, and is not silva 
lupus in Sabina too poetic an animal to be taken as a proof of “‘natural condi- 
tions” of any district ? 

I wander down another by-path from the early history of Tibur and the 
different accounts of the founders (p. 12) to W. Warde Fowler’s new book 
Virgil’s “Gathering of the Clans,” and his interesting suggestion (pp. 52-54) 
that the twin-legend in Rome, Tibur Praeneste, Tusculum, and Lake Regillus, 
“all . . . . traditionally affected by Greek culture at a very early period,” 
while perhaps indigenous in Italy, was probably overlaid by the Greek stories of 
the Dioscuri. But I must not wander far. One more question: Is the mean- 
ing of udus or uvidus as applied to Tibur (p. 26) necessarily “well-watered”’ ? 
Horace uses the adjective of orchards, willow-grove, seashore, the ground, of 
leaves, of parsley, of clay, of temples flushed with wine, of ropes, and of the 
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wind. Perhaps applied to Tibur the adjective is more pregnant than “ well- 
watered” and suggests moisture in the ground and in the air as well as the 
Anio’s falls and fast-flowing streams. Perhaps then (I must comment iron- 
ically on my own comments) it is untranslatable. 

In these ambling notes I am not giving an idea of the scope of the seventy- 
three pages, which the titles of the four chapters suggest: “Early Tibur”; 
“Tibur under the Roman Empire”; “The Government of Tibur”’; ‘The 
Cults of Tibur.” Legend and history, scenery and products, officials and villa- 
owners, gods and temples, all have their place in the study, and the rich mass 
of material gathered is welded into a new and vivid picture of Tibur. 

ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 

VASSAR COLLEGE ’ 





Virgil’s “Gathering of the Clans.” By W. WaRDE FowLer. Ox- 
ford: B. H. Blackwell (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
1916. $1.20 net. 

A little volume of 96 pages with the above title has come from the pen 
of that well-known scholar, W. Warde Fowler. In the introduction he tells 
us that the title was suggested by a friend who in calling upon him chanced 
to refer to the gathering of the armies at present fighting in Europe as the 
“gathering of the clans.”” This directed the author’s attention again to the 
seventh book of Virgil, particularly to lines 601-817. The Oxford text is 
given on one page and a metrical translation by James Rhoades on the other. 
Then follows the introduction, in which is stated the motive of Virgil in 
giving this catalogue of nations. That motive was the “wish to move the 
feeling of his Italian reader as he sees the stately procession of Italian warriors 
passing before him, or perchance to fill his mind with pride and pleasure at 
finding among them the ancient representatives of his own city or district.” 
Virgil was a staunch supporter of that Italian policy definitely inaugurated by 
Augustus; but unity of feeling was not a fact among the peoples of Italy, and 
the author shows how Virgil met and overcame these difficulties. The re- 
mainder of the volume is given up to a series of comments on various passages, 
which possess the merit of being free from the dryness of most “‘notes”’ that 
are given. These comments are delightful reading and most suggestive, and 
after going through them one returns with renewed interest to this part of his 
Virgil. They should be read by every lover of Virgil for a deeper appreciation 


of the great Roman poet. 
D. T. SCHOONOVER 


MarIETTA COLLEGE 





